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THE OUT-QUARTERS OF ST. ANDREW’S PRIORY. 
BY MRS. STANLEY CARY. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE ENCOUNTER. 


The moor, alluded to in the last chapter, extended for several miles 
right and left. It was a wild, open place, without a tree or habi:ation to 
break its monotonous extent. Exposed to every wind that blew, its vege- 
tation was scanty, pagsenting to the eye a bleak and barren picture. Here 
on this dreary heath, long before the morning light had broken upon the 
scene, @ horseman, well-armed and muffled, was stationed. The expecta- 
tion of seeing a certain traveller pass.that way had drawn him to the spot, 
whilst the darkness of the hour, and the loneliness of the place, bat tou 
clearly indicated the reason of his being there. The chilling blast swept 
across the plain, but it seemed to make no impression upon him, his 
fevered brain was heated with excitement, and buoyed up with a feeling 
of determination to perish, sooner than fail in his attempt. He had already 
waited long, and a faint streak of morning light began to edge the horizon ; 
he grew impatient, and hearkened t6 the slightest sound that portended an 
approaching step ; but ail was silent—silent as death. He dismounted, and 
paced backwards and forwards on the sandy turf that bordered the narrow 
road. ‘ Where is he?” he at length exclaimed, with an oath. ‘* Has he 
changed his intention, or delayed his journey, or taken some other route ?” 
_ A momentary thought, a-kin to hope, flashed across his guil'y breast that 

; some such mischance might foil his desperate purpose, not from any ap- 
prehension as to its success, but from an ill-concealed consciousness of tie 
enormity of the act he was about to engage in. The assistance, however, 
of a fiery draught, with which he had provided himself to keep out the 
cold, soon settled all other feelings than those of impatience for the arrival 
of his destined victim. 

He listened again and again with an increased anxiety. His eyes ran 
down the dingy road, which was just perceptible through the sombre 
twilight, but‘ nothing could he there discern: all was wrapped’ in gloom 
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and stillness. At length, on the sudden lull of the whistling blast, the 
distant tramp of a horse’s hoof broke on his ear. ‘“* That is he, by Jove!” 
cried the excited listener, hastily resuming his seat and adjusting his 
weapons. A dark object was now faintly perceived in the distance, and as 
it neared the spot, disclosed a horseman, well mounted, advancing at an 
easy pace. He that had been in wait for him now halted, and with his 
eyes rivetted on the approacking form, tried to see if he could recognise his 
ontline, but this he was totally unable to do, owing to the obsurity that 
still prevailed ; he, therefore, wheeled round and proceeded slowly on- 
wards, - 

According to his pre-arranged plan, he allowed the unsuspecting traveller 
to pass’ him by, but no sooner had he done so than, rushing forward, he 
again overtook him, and, placing a pistol at the horse’s head, shot it dead 
on the spot. The astounded rider fell with the animal heavily to the 
ground: and, before he could recover from the shock, a second pistol was 
placed at his breast, whilst the words, “ Out with thy gold,” fell on his 
startled ear. 

* Villain,” retorted the prostrate man, “* move off your murderous hand, 
you shall not*have my life so cheaply,” upon saying which, he grasped. the 
muzzle of the pistol, and, though he could not wrench it from him, succeeded 
in turning it aside, so that its contents, which went off in the struggle, only 
ploughed up the earth without doing further mischief. 

The assaulted traveller having now, by dint of gyeat exertion gained 
his feet ; and being a man of muscular frame, and plenty of nerve, he soon 


-had the advantage over the slight person of his assailant, whom he 


resolutely seized,‘ and endeavoured to bear down. Any hopes of succour, 
at that early hour and lonely spot, were in vain. Strength of limb must 
alone decide the deadly conflict: neither would yield ; each man’s life was 
at stake. At length, the highwayman, conscious of his inferiority in point 
of force, and knowing he must soon succumb, had recourse to an expedient 
which served his purpose bnt too well. By a last and desperate effort, 
he succeeded in forcing himself from the gripe of his opponent: and profit- 
ing by the critical moment, he laid hold of the discharged pistol which had 
fallen at his feet, and, with its but-end, dealt such a crashing blow on the 
temple of his adversary as to prostrate him without further resistance, 
senseless to the gronnd ! 

Out of breath, and nearly suffocated with rage and exertion, the guilty 
man found himself incapable of following up his savage deed, till he had 
paused a few seconds to compose his agitation. Then, giving a rapid 
glance right and left, to ascertain that the coast was clear, he commenced 
his search for booty. This he found in a less quantity than he expected, 
but, having secured what there-was, he hastily mounted his horse, and, 
without one thought of commisseration for his victim, he took a side path 
across the moor and disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE COMMISSION. 


Weartep and disheartened, Alice Marsdale was seen to return for the 
fourth time from the sea-shore without having met as she had hitherto 
done, her much-loved Urcella Trevillers. This unusual absence from 
her favorite haunt filled her with surprise and some little anxiety. Was 
it illness kept her away or some other cause? How much she wished 
she could go to the Priory, and there ascertain the true reason of 
this disappearance, but she would not disobey her father’s orders; they 
had been peremptory, and to her that was more than sufficient. Another 
circumstance contributed to increase her disappointment ; and this was her 
inability to fulfil a promise she had made to Gerald, on-his leaving Tregona, 
to remit a small packet into the hands of Sir A!gernon’s daughter at their 
next meeting on the sands. This commission she now saw little chance 
of executing, and full of chagrin at the contre temps, she resolved to go 
to the old woman Trenchard, who, she remembered, was well known at the 
Priory, and inquire what had become of her missing friend. She accord- 
ingly, without further delay, directed her steps towards the poor woman’s 
dwelling. 

“Good morning, worthy dame,” said Alice, throwing herself warily 
on a seat. “I have deen walking far, and would gladly take a little 
repose. How fares it with yourself and granddaughter ?” 

“Right well, sweet lady,” was the grateful reply. 

Having seated herself in one of the good woman’s comfortless, high- 
back chairs, Alice began making inquiries about Sir Algernon’s daughter, 
saying that she no longer ever met her in her favorite rambles on the shore, 
that she feared she was ill.” 

“ Mistress Urcella is not ill,” said Dame Trenchard, gravely. 

“Then what can keep her away? I feel confident that nothing but 
indisposition would withdraw her from the society of one whom she knows 
well loves her with all her heart.” 

Mrs. Trenchard was silent. 

“Speak my good woman,” continued Alice, “‘ you know more than you 
are willing to impart, keep me not in suspense.” 

“Tf you insist upon my speaking you must pardon me if I say aught 
that might give you offence. You are, no doubt, acquainted with the 
measures which your respected father has thought proper to adopt towards 
Sir Algernon Trevillers, and which have called down the severity of the 
law upon his house. You cannot, therefore, be surprised that his daughter 
should hold back from farther intimacy with any member of a family who 
was seeking the ruin of her beloved parent.” 

“Oh! Urcella knows me too well,” exclaimed Alice, with much warmth, 
“to imagine for a moment that J had aught to do with that unhappy busi- 
ness. ‘Tell her I Jament it as much as she can do herself, and.that if a 
heart knows how to feel sympathy for another's sorrow it is mine.” 
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“ But, dear lady,” resumed Mrs. Trenchard, “ Mistress Urcella has got 
a father, one who knows thee not, but knows full well the weight of the 
restrictions laid upon his movements, through the means of thy kinsmen.” 

“ Ah, true,” said Alice thoughtfully. “ How could I expect her to 
have acted otherwise? I ought to have foreseen this,” and the remem- 
brance of her brother’s request passed discouragingly across her mind, she 
dared not allude to iv after what bad passed, and began preparing to take 
her leave, when the good old woman perceiving a look of disappointment 
diffused over her gentle countenance, immediately informed her that it was 
her intention to go to the Priory on the morrow, and that she would have 
much pleasure in conveying to Mistress Urcella her many expressions of 
sympathy. 

Alice could not resist so favourable an opportunity of obliging her dear 
Gerald, and drawing forth the little packet, earnestly requested it might be 
delivered. 

Mrs. Trenchurd looked surprised when she learnt from what quarter it 
came, and Alice feared she was goirg to decline being the bearer, dut after 
a moment’s reflection her countenance brightened, and she promised to 
execute her commission, adding that she had so frequently witnessed Mr, 
Gerald's kind attentions towards the injured gentleman under her care, that 
she should be glad to have this means of doing him a service. 

“Then fail not, my good woman to remember him,” said Alice. * With 
respect to the poor injured man, to whom you just now alluded, we are most 
anxious to learn what has become ofhim. My father constantly speaks of 
. him, and seems to fear that he has not snfficiently marked his obligations 
to him ; but he left his abode so unexpectedly, and so much sooner than 
we had reason to imagine it were possible from bis weak state, that my 
father lost the pleasure he had anticipated of obtaining a second interview ; 
and since that time we have been unable to gain any tidings of him.” 

“* He appeared a man of retired habits,” said Mrs. Trenchard, “ and 
unwilling to obtain notoriety.” 

‘‘ My father was much struck with the benign expression of his coun- 
tenance, and though he had seen him but once, he felt assured ‘that he 
‘ could never fail to recognise him, when or wheresoever he might chance to 
meet him.” : 

On leaving the cottage Alice turned her steps homewards. In the long 
avenue she was joined by Mr. Treverbyn, who was returning from inspect- 
ing the building of some alms-houses to replace those that had fallen in 
ruins. Alice was glad to see the young minister, the warm regard he had 
ever evinced for her favorite brother had long won her approbation, whilst 
his never-tiring zeal and charity for the surrounding poor, commanded her 
respect and esteem. 

The conversation soon turned upon the absent Gerald. ‘“‘ What makes 
him leave us so frequently ?” said Mr. Treverbyn, ‘‘ he has no sooner ac- 
complished one expedition than he is off again upon another.” 

“My brother is gone to see a friend at some little distance,” replied 


Alice. 
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“ Would it not be as well that he were at Tregona just now ?” 
“T think not,” rejoined Alice, ‘‘ though I am uowilling to acknowledge 
it.” 

* Ah! how so?” said the minister with a look of surprise. 

“Why,” said Alice, with svine little hesitation, “ Gerald possesses, as 
you may well remember, a sensitive disposition not wholly free from pride, 
and as he cannot bring himself to approve of his father’s late proceedings 
against Sir Algernon, he feels himself in an awkward position when that 
unfortunate business is brought forward, particularly when done so ia a 
tone of exultation.” 

“ True,” said Mr. Treverbyn, “I can easily enter into the feelings of a 
man, who, unable to approve of certain proceedings is restrained from 
stating his objections from a sense of duty to his parent, whose actions he 
well knows are backed by conscience and thelaw. Still, if I am permitted 
to give expression to my¥ thoughts, I would say that his presence at home 
might on many occasions be of service in checking the impetuosity of his 
younger brother, who is often led to do those things which ia his calmer 
moments he might see cause to regret. It is for this reason and from no 
selfish motives of my own that I am anxious his discreet counsels shoald 
be less often missing.” 

“Nay,” replied Alice, “it is to you, Mr. Treverbyn, that Gerald looks 
forward to impart good advice to his home circle during his absence; he 
knows the extent of your influence, and places his reliance on its good 
results.” 

* Your brother gives me credit for more, I fear, than I possess. -As far as 
lies in my power, I hope to be ever ready to lend my humble endeavours 
towards the promotion of peace and sociability amongst those who reside 
around me. But at the present moment I am inclined to think that the 
friendly suggestions of an elder brother would tend to insure more favor- 
able effects than the grave admonitions of a clerical monitor, however well 
intended. At all events, there is one point in which we have no difficulty 
in coinciding, and that is the pleasure his safe return will afford us.” 

“In that we certainly agree,” said Alice, smiling, “‘ aud may I be allowed 
to add my hopes, that these frequent departures of my truant brother will 
not deter the Rev. Mr. Treverbyn from affording those left at home as 
much of his society as if his old college friend were amongst them; as he 
ought to know that Gerald was not the only person who knew how to givé 
him a special welcome at Tregona.” On saying which Alice gave him a 
playful obeisance, and vanished through a side wicket which led from the 
avenue tothe garden. And so quickly did she disappear, that Mr. Trever- 
byn had no time to reply, but he was anything but displeased at what he had 
heard; and as he stood for a moment gazing at the closed wicket, certain 
pleasant castles in the air flitted across his imagination, contributing to 
raise him up in his own estimation and induce him to come to the deter- 
mination of not losing sight of an invitation so flattering in every way to 


his vanity. 


On reaching home, Alice found all in confusion, Her father had re- 
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ceived intelligence that his friend, Master Merris, had been attacked on the 
highways, robbed, and grievously wounded. That he was lying without 
signs of recovery at a small inn on the road side. Mr. Marsdale, who had 
been instrumental in inducing his friend to undertake the above journey, was 
distressed beyond description at its appalling results, and insisted upon 
setting off instantly to the bedside of bis old ally, leaving orders that every- 
thing should be prepared for his accommodation, should he find it possible 
to have him removed. 


CHAPTER XXIL° 
NATURAL CONCLUSIONS. 


ALL those who, at the period of cur narrative, had not conformed to the 
newly-established creed of the country, lived in a constant state of anxiety, 
lest their non-observance of the statutes should be discovered. Even after 
indictment, for simple ‘‘ non-conformity,” there were other degrees of cri- 
minality in the exercise of the forbidden faith, which were considered of 
such enormity as to draw down upon the offender’s head the forfeit of his 
life. That of entertaining or harbouring any of his own ecclesiastics, who, 
after receiving a foreign education, returned to their native country, was 
one of these ; ; such an act was considered by the law treasonable, and 
punished accordingly. 

Notwithstanding so awful a sedition; the risk was not unfrequently 

. attempted. by those families who adhered to the old creed. That of Sir 
Algernon Trevillers had done so, and was at this moment entertaining a 
brother of the order of Jesuits under his own roof, where, in the greatest 
secrecy, he was imparting the benefits of his ministry to his beloved family 
and their dependents. 

Under the above circumstances, it was no great matter of surprise that 
the least incident differing from the usual routine about the neighbourhood 
of the Priory, should create uneasiness within its anxious circle. Such was 
the case when they were informed that a stranger had been observed 
loitering, more than once; in the immediate vicinity of Sir Algernon’s 
dwelling ; and on one occasion had been seen to enter and remain for a 
considerable time in the cot of one of his labourers. This circumstance, 
insignificant in ifSelf, became a matter worthy of notice to the cautious 
inmates of the Priory; and it was suggested by Mistress Anne Trevillers 
that no time should be lost in ascertaining, if possible, the object of this 
intruder’s seeming ‘ espionage.” 

The asperity shown by Humphrey towards Sir Algernon, since the 
defeat of his father’s suit, gave reason to fear that he still meditated further 
annoyance, and was seeking information toenable him to doso. Impressed 
with this ideg, Mistress Trevillers and her neice Urcella proceeded imme- 
diately to make what discoveries they could at the above-mentioned cot- 
tage, situated at no great distance from the gates of the Priory. 

As they pursued their way towards the spot, the conversation turned, 
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naturally, upon their redoubtable neighbour and his two sons. — “ Of the 
latter,” said Mistress Trevillers, “I am inclined to think the youngest is 
the least objectionable ofthe two. An open foe is always less to be feared 
than a hidden one.” 

“No one can deny that,” said her niece, “ but may you not, dearest 
aunt, be under some misapprehension respecting the real sentiments of the 
eldest? As for myself, I cannot charge Gerald Marsdale with hypocrisy 
without more substantial proof. I will, however, not deny that a some- 
what perplexing cloud hangs over his conduct with regard to the sessions ; 
but his previous assurances to me were of so friendly a nature, and marked 
with so much deference towards the well-being of my dear father and our- 
selves that I feel it impossible they could have emanated from a treache- 
rous heart.” 

“T would gladly join in the favorable opinion you have formed of this 
young man,” said Mistress Trevillers, ‘had not circumstances come to 
light of so very suspicious a complexion as to preclude me from doing so. 
What can be said in justification of his having delivered over your luckle:s 
Rosary to a justice of the peace, an act which might have occasioned the 
penalty of premunire to have fallen on your poor father’s head; and which 
misfortune was only averted by the failure in proving its owner, or from 
whence it originally came. Had this young man detained the Rosary in his 
own custody till some opportunity presented itself of placing it into safe hands, 
he would then have given us a proof of his sizcere wish to befriend us, and 
my opinion of him would then have been such as you could have wished 
dear Urcella.” This latter sentence was said with a significant look and 
smile. 

Urcella was silent; she knew not how to explain away this unaccount- 
able inconsistency of Gerald Marsdale. Tae fact spoke for itself, and she 
could do no more than ponder over the anomaly in a spirit of disappointment. 

Having reached the cottage, they were welcomed in by an honest- 
looking, elderly man, who brought forward two oaken stools for their ac- 
commodation. Mistress Trevillers lost no time in commencing her inquiries 
respecting the stranger who had been with him on the preceding day. 

“True enough,” commenced the cottager, “‘my humble roof was 
honoured with the presence of one I had never seen before last evening.” 

“Was this stranger young, or advanced in years; of what class did he 
appear to belong? I have important reasons for asking these questions,” 
said Mistress Trevillers, “ therefore, I trust you will answer me correctly.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the old man, “ 1 have no reason to do otherwise; 
on the contrary, I feel too glad to have an opportunity of showing my 
readiness to obey any member of my respected master’s family. The 
stranger did not belong to the poor class ; his appearance and manner told 
quite a contrary tale; he was young, and his voice sweet-toned.” 

** And knew you not who he was ?” said Urcella. 

“No, I did not; I only thought it probable it was a son of Mr. Mars- 
dale. In truth, I addressed him as such, and receiving no correction, I 
concluded I was right.” 
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* And what brought him to your cottage ?” continued the inquirer. 

** That is what I could not make out, unless it was owing to a strange 
curiosity to become acquainted with all that was going on at the Priory.” 

_ “ At the Priory?” reiterated Mistress Trevillers, looking anxiously at 
jthe speaker. 

* Yes,” replied the old man, “‘ every question he made me had reference 
to that place, and its owner. I was surprised at his wish to learn what so 
little concerned him, and felt unwilling to answer his many queries. I 
also declined accepting a gratuity which he offered me, as it was accom 
panied with words which seemed to command my silence, and this | could 
not understand, having said no more than the truth, and that required no 
remuneration.” 

‘* What were the interrogatories he put to you ?” 

“He inquired whether any changes had taken place in the household 
of late—Whether my master had given any signs of his being likely to 
conform to the state religion, since his.conviction at the sessions —Whether 
his daughter had any intimacies in the neighbourhood; Whe mostly fre- 
quented the Priory— When, it was thought, Sir Algernon would leave the 
place for foreign parts, and such like.” 

“Who could it have been ?” said Urcella, thoughtfully ; “ I can attribute 
such espionage to no other than to Humphrey Marsdale, who, with some 
sinister plan in view, is endeavouring to make himself acquainted with our 
familiar movements.” 

“No, my good lady,” said the old man, quickly, “it was not Mr. 
Humphrey Marsdale ; his person is well known to me; I frequently saw 
him during the time this strip of land on which my cottage stands was 
under dispute, he was frequently here at that time, and I had occasion to 
speak to him often.” 

** What was his general appearance? What the colour of his garb?” 

** My sight is somewhat imperfect,” said the old man, “ but from what 
I was able to observe, I should say, his appearance was all in his favor. 
His hair was of a lightish brown, his doublet of a dark green colour, with 
a cloak of the same, a leathern belt fastened in the centre by a clasp of 
silver.” 

At this descripfion the eyes ‘of Urcella met those of her aunt; and 
thongh it only detailed what was the general costume of the young men of 
the day, still, it tallied so completely with that worn by Gerald, when seen 
by Urcella at the house of Mrs. Trenchard, that very little doubt remained 
who the prying individual could be; and this doubt was further removed 
on the production of a silken kerchief which the interrogator had left be- 
hind, and upon which was seen the letter “ G,” traced in golden threads at 
its edge. 

Gerald having only lately returned from abroad, this incident decided 
the matter at once—and both parties left the cottage under the same im- 
pression. Mistress Trevillers, who had for some time entertained suspicions 
respecting the sincerity of Gerald Marsdale’s friendly professions, only re-: 
quired some such proof as the above to justify the opinion she had formed 
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of him. As for Urcella, she was taken by surprise ; at first she knew not 
what to believe, but. after a little reflection, she could not but own, how- 
ever reluctantly, that. her eyes, were at length opened, and that she could 
no longer raise her voice in favor of one so unworthy of her approbation. 
How could she ever again place any confidence in Gerald, after the affair of 
the Rosary ? Everything told against him. She had been completely 
misled by his frank manner and open countenance ; and, in future, must 
yield to the better penetration of her aunt. With this resolution she en- 
deavoured to change the subject of conversation, and at once extinguish 
the recollection of a discovery so distasteful to her feelings. This was, 
however, not so easily done, the subject returned to her mind again, and 
again. How blindly, thought she, havé I been deceiving myself, with 
this young Gerald’s fair words! so full of kindness and consideration, and 
yet so hollow! How foolishly did I think that I had found in the enemy’s 
camp a friend, who would assist us, by his influence with his parent, in 
case of need, and protect us from that threatening storm which, at any 
day, might burst over our heads; but, alas! what have my hopes turned 
out but a fallacy? and the safe haven which my poor imagination had 
conjured up—a mere phantom! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AN UNEXPECTED INCIDENT. 


THE injury inflicted on the preceptor did not prove to be of so serious a na- 
ture, as was at first apprehended. Skill and care brought him round by 
degrees, till he was once more enabled to resume his easy post at Tregona. 
A diligent search had been made for his savage assailant, but without 
success ; no information could be gained as to the direction of his flight, 
notwithstanding the untiring exertions made for the purpose. At length, 
all further hopes of his capture were given up, and the subject, like every 
other peculiar event, had its day and was then forgotten, Gerald was 
still absent ; and Mr. Marsdale having retired to bis study, Alice took the 
opportunity of paying old Mrs. Trenchard a visit, and making inquiries 
respecting the missing Urcella, and the result of the little commission she 
had given her. 

** Tell me all that passed,” said the young girl, “I trust my fears are 
not realised that Sir Algernon’s daughter is indisposed or that she has for- 
saken ne.” 

* Mistress Urcella is, thank God, in good health, and most thankful for 
the many expressions of affection you sent to her; she is fully convinced 
that you had naught to do with the harsh measures carried out against 
her beloved father, and bids me assure you, that should any further op- 
pression from the same quarter visit her house, she should ever regard her 
sweet Mistress Alice as exempt from the slightest participation therein.” 

“And did she say all this?” said the p!eased and affectionate girl. 
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“How happy I am that she should be so thoroughly assured of my sym- 
pathy in her regard. It is just as I hoped it might be; and my commis- 
sion, you executed that also ?” : 

Mrs. Trenchard busied herself about the room as if she had not heard 
the question, but it being repeated, she gravely replied, ‘I had almost 
hoped, dear lady, that you had forgotten this part of my mission, indeed I 
would fain have passed it ovér in silence.” 

“Tn silence!” exclaimed Alice, with surprise, “I do not understand 
you. Has aught happened to the little packet, so as to have prevented 
you delivering it as you promised; keep me not in suspense, tell me my 
good woman what you have done with it ?” 

“TJ delivered it safely,” said Mrs. Trenchard, “ but it has not been 
retained. It is returned to you unopened.” 

“* Unopened ?” exclaimed Alice, “surely, Urcella did not refuse to look 
at it?” 

** Mistress Urcella took it from me eagerly, but when I mentioned the 
name of your respected brother, her countenance became instantly clouded 
with an expression of disapprobation ; she examined the superscription for 
some seconds in silence, and then, as if suddenly making up her mind, she 
took ber pencil and wrote a few words beneath it.” 

“ Let me see quickly,” said Alice, “ what Urcella can have written to 
justify a proceeding so unlike herself.” Whereupon Mrs. Trenchard drew 
slowly from an old chest the returned packet, and presented it to her young 
mistress. 

_ “Ah!” said the astonished girl, as her eyes ran over the pencilled words, 
“‘ what do I see here ? 


‘* He that dissembles once'may dissemble twice.’ 


‘Ts this most unjust reproach intended for my brother? he who is 
candour and honesty itself. How little does Urcelia know his true cha- 
racter! and how grossly has he been misrepresented to occasion her to’ 
think so ill of him. At all events,” continued Alice, “dear Gerald shall 
never behold this unjust accusation.” 

On saying which’ she disengaged the string that confined the packet, 
and taking its outward cover threw it on the glowing embers of the cottage, 
hearth. There,” said she, watching the flame it created, ‘‘ Let the re- 
collection of words so untrue, so unkind, be as quickly annihilated as the 
paper on which they were written. 

Having exhausted her natural feelings of indignation, she gathered up 
the disordered little packet, which the above proceeding had disturbed, and 
was about closing it up, when it occurred to her that it was a good oppor- 
tunity of letting Mrs. Trenchard see its contents, feeling sure she would not 
fail to report the same in the quarter she most wished. She accordingly 
unfolded the remaining envelope, and drawing forth a small but curiously 
wrought cross of gold, she held it up to Mrs. Trenchard, “here,” said 
Alice, ‘ is the little offering that has been returned with so much asperity.” 
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Then, with a smile that marked her forgiveness, she read aloud the few 
lines that accompanied the above, saying she did not think that Urcella 
would have accused her brother of hypocrisy if she had only opened the 
packet and seen its contents.” 

The lines were as follows :—‘ With deep respect, Gerald Marsdale begs 
‘to be allowed to present the enclosed cross to Mistress Urcella. It was 
“taken from the ruins of the small chapel adjoining the house, a sanctuary, 
“where had knelt for successive ages many of her knightly sires professing 
“a creed, now but too faithfully maintained by their last and youthful 
« descendant.” 

Having read aloud the above, Alice took the little cross, and passing 
a silken cord through its ring suspended it round her own neck, saying that 
it should remain there, till she, for whom it was intended was fully con- 
vinced of the sincerity of him who had ventured to present it. 

Mrs. Trenchard looked on, but said nothing ; she kept her opinions to 
herself. 

“T think,” resumed Alice, ‘that I can discern the cause that has called 
forth these strange misconceptions on the part of my poor Urcella, and if 
my surmises be correct, why should I blame her for the grievous mistake 
into which she has fallen. The total ignorance in which my brother Gerald 
had been kept respecting the intended prosecution of Sir Algernon Tre- 
villers, had maue bim, no doubt, express himself in such a manner in her pre- 
sence as to lead the confiding girl to imagine that he was giving an assar- 
ance that no further annoyance would accrue from his family. Ought I 
therefore, to be surprised at her indignation, when a few days after her con- 
versation with my brother, her father was summoned to the sessions, and 
there heavily fined through the means of those same persons whom she had 
been made to believe would pursue a friendly course in future. It was, 
indeed, almost natural that dear Urcella should view with distrust any new 
attention proceeding from the same quarter.” 

“lime, dear lady,” said the good old woman, at length breaking silence, 
“ will unravel these awkward events.” 

“T sincerely trust they will,” replied Alice, ‘‘ but in the meanwhile it 
is hard that false impressions should exist without the possibility of inter- 
preting them in their true sense. Farewell my good woman, I will see 
you again soon.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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‘ QUEENSLAND AND EMIGRATION. 


Amip-the work-day world of Europe, earning their daily bread after their 
accustomed manner, living after their accustomed fasbion—the artizan by 
his handicraft—the merchant by his venture—the official by his rank, sur- 
rounded by old associations and old ties—there are few who give them- 
selves the care to think upon the enterprise of those who have gone out to 
found new communities at the ends’ of the earth. Yet the subject is 
worthy of consideration. It involves all the eventualities that may arise 
from the extension of civilization and the dirth of nascent empires. There 
is not concerned in it alone the fate of individuals—there is a greater con- 
cern by far. The men who colonize the lone places of the world may be 
the founders of royal peoples, whose commerce is yet to sweep the seas— 
whose cities, rising tower above tower, by streams, where the savage 
roams wild to-day, may, in a future time, receive tribute from many an 
humbled or dependent nation, and whose edicts may be heard, in times to 
come, with reverence wherever they are promulgated. 

For us, in Ireland, there is a dearer interest than this great abstract 
and remote interest. There is no home in our land which does not number 
among those who have gathered at its hearth, some watderer, now far away, 
If there be no relative lost to us in willing exile, it may be some dear 
friend whom we remember, whilst his footsteps leave their track in the 
tall grass of Southern Savannahs, amid the wild under-growths of northern 
forests, or on the desert sands of Austral shores. Amid the humbler - 
classes of our people, such associations are bound up with another consi- 
deration. The tide of emigration sweeps them with a constant flow from 
their native land. They have a present or prospective concern in solitudes, 
south or west. They seek out fertile plains, where rich harvests may re- 
ward their labour ; genial climes, where health may not be robbed from 
them in the midst of their toil; a promising country,-where, in due season, 
the tribes of a people may gather and find room. ‘The breath of war, 
which now sweeps with its fierce miasma the great continent that was once 
a tranquil asylum for their race, checks the Irish emigrant’s hope from its 
wonted direction. Impcelled from the green shores of Innisfail by causes 
which it is not our province to discuss, more at present, perhaps, than at 
any other period have they begun to weigh the vast advantages offered 
them by Australia, as a field for their toil. No wonder that they should. 

Situate in meridional parallels, which afford it all the delight of genial & 
airs,—large 8s Europe in extent—possessing districts of unsurpassed fer- 
tility great as many European kingdoms—its clime favourable to human 
longevity—free from periodical or local diseases—Australia presents a 
combination of qualifications not afforded by any other land under the sun. 
The native tribes are few, and not hostile to the settler. There are no 
terrible massacres to fear, such as those which the pioneers encountered 
from the wrath of the red men of America, whose homes they invaded. 
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The heats of summer are not extreme.; the chill of winter is not so nipping 
as in our own land. Surrounded by many harbours—in the midst of an 
ocean, Whose currents pass the shores where the wealth of the tropics 
* abounds,—lands of silk, lands of spice, lands of gems—rich with corn, 
wine, gold, and oil itself,—Australia spreads its paths to the feet of the 
adventurer, as if to woo him to its possession. Before the discovery of the 
gold fields it presented all the requirements of a great pasteral country, 
where herds increased marvellously and flocks throve beyond belief. Its 
greatest capabilities were inutilised or unexplored under this condition. It was 
not peopled ; and without a people there was no stimulus to the development 
ofits resources. Up to that time its only markets were in Europe, and the 
way was long and the profit slow for its ventures. A few ship-loads of wool 
in the yearconstituted its exports. The bones of slaughtered cattle, their 
hides and their fat, sent annually to London, formed its traffic. A thousand 
pounds more, or a thousand pounds Jess, made upits balance of profit or of loss. 
In this way there was but little promise of the wondrous wealth, prowess, 
and commerce Australia has attained since. Life was easy in its solitudes, 
however. Men, sick of the struggle at home with us—in Ireland, in Eng- 
Jand, or in Scotland—chose to separate themselves far from their fellows, 
far from bustle, and trouble, and anxiety, and settle down in the land of Kan- 
garoos. A few government officials, who had connexion with the convict 
‘establishments, and to whom habit had been second nature, felt loath to 
leave a country where the best part of life had gone by, under the most 
silent of skies, amid the most lovely of lands. The inducements which in- 
fluenced them to their settlement, were the same as those which prevailed 
with the fathers of mankind in the East—grazing for their cattle—soil 
where their corn might grow—peacefulness where they might reap it in 
due time. It can be understood, that such being the promise afforded by 
Australia to thejsettler, its growth was but slow for many a long year. It 
was far from the shores of Europe—the desire of gain was more potent 
with members of our old communities, where gain represented the materiel 
of happiness, at least, in giving the power to obtain all the pleasures and 
luxury of life. When, therefore, dissatisfaction with their condition at 
home—hard necessity—or the ambition of advancement, in wider fields, 
drew men from the households of the western world, to follow the track of 
colonization, they rather sought the settled places of America, than the 
wilds of other lands. Thus it happened that Australia, crowned with all 
wealth, happy in a beneficent sky, and a soil, hardly needing the tillex’s 
care, was left to the convict, or the savage, or the misanthrope, its resources 
undeveloped, and its land a desert. So it remained, comparatively, until 
the burst of the news of the gold discovery reached the shores of Europe, 
and attracted men of all ranks, artist and student, noble and peasant, to 
delve the soil for its teeming wealth. City after city was raised high in 
air by the hands of the adventurers. States rather than colonies were 
founded at once, and the mart and the villa sprang up with a magic as 
wonderful as the palace of Aladin. Trade was initiated, and the land was 
peopled. Commerce spread its white wings abroad upon the’solitary seas 
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of the vast lone Pacific, and the world beheld with wonder the beginning 
of great nations leaping matured, powerful, and sublime into being. 

It is not our province to follow out the history of that mental epidemic, 
well called the “ gold fever.” Like other fevers, it had its reaction, how- 
ever. If, under its influence, crowds flocked from Europe to the mining 
districts, filled with the flush of expectation of ready fortune, it happened 
in time, that the labourers became too many, and the miners trod too close 
in the modern regions, that rivalled Ophir, to find room for each other. The 
quantity of hands which abounded worked up the “claims” where gold 
was plenty, and the enterprise of gold-digging, came to have as much cer- 
tainty as a game of chance, in rewarding the industry of those who fol- 
lowed it. In this state of things there was many a host to be fed, and few 
labourers in the field whence food was to be derived. Yet the land spread 
far and wide untilled and unsubdued to the purpose of man. Vast sweeps 
of pasture invited the browsing herd to gather on their succulent breadths, 
but the ploughman and the herd were wanting to take the task which might 
win them wealth. They were not long wanting. Disappointed miners took to 
bullock-driving—members of learned professions, and men who have been 
called by agitators, “ bloated aristocrats,” stood in the handles of a plough 
along the Australian plains. Things found their level in this way at last. 
Amid the incitements of the honest toil of pastoral, and not in the fever of 
the hazardous speculation of mining districts, grew the desire to develope 
the natural resources of the land. The immediate prospect afforded by 
such a purpose might be less glittering, but its fortunate event was in- 
finitely more certain, than that which first drew the men who undertook it 
to the country. The cities which had grown up offered a market for home 
produce, where the producer was paid at a lavish rate for his thrifty toil in 
obtaining it. The capital was in the country waiting only to be claimed in 
the ordinary course of its exchange ; and when this was at last understood, 
it was astonishing how soon the producers were found. In nooks and 
corners, far in the bush, the squatter settled with his herd of cattle and his 
flock of sheep. His hut rose amid the loneliness near some stream, as near 
a path towealth. He enclosed his arable land—he dug it and sowed it— 
and when his harvest was gathered, his wain of bullocks drew the grain to 
market at the nearest emporium ; the wool of his flocks was consigned to 
his agent ; his cattle were sold in blooming condition ; he returned to his 
station, a wealthy and a wise man, to renew the process of alchemy by 
which all he touched, Midas-like, was turned into gold. Examples like 
this oft repeated, opened the road to prosperity for others. Ambitious of a 
like fortune, they sought out the fertile places of the land to take possession 
of them. Rumours of rich soils, as yet all but waste, reached the inhabi- 
tants of the older and more thickly peopled settlements. They girded them- 
selves up, and, like the father of Lia, bringing their household gods with 
them, set out for the wealthy places more profitable than El Dorado. 

Amid those attractive resorts, tidings came of one great province, rich 
as a “salt or silver mine,” stretching far beyond the range of mountains 
which rise many an hundred mile north-east of Sydney, and extend from 
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‘ Point Danger almost to the 141st meridian of longitude. This was Queens- 
land. When the immigrants reached it they found it all that had been 
described to them. It is a noble territory truly—three times as large as 
France—bounded west by a line defined by the 141st meridian and the 
(julf of Carpentaria, it extends itself into Cape York, up to the Strait of 
Torres, which bounds it on the north; east, the rich Pacific washes its 
shores; and south, the ,Macpherson range of mountains, and the 29th 
parallel of latitude divide it from New South Wales. Irrigated by many 
a broad river, it possesses abundance of water, the value of which can be 
only estimated at its price by the settlers in Australia and the Arabs in 
the desert. Forming a territory as nearly as possible triangular, the longest 
side of which is next the sea—open to its showers and its breezes—the air 
is tempered to the freshness of an island clime; the soil is enriched by the 
breath and dewy exhalations yielded by the ocean. So much for the coast 
district in relation to climate and temperature. The interior of the country 
s, at all events so far as exploration has extended, even more advantageous. 
In a line parallel with the coast, and sixty miles distant from it, arises a 
chain of mountains, stretched out almost across the whole territory from 
south to north, and dividing the parts adjacent to the sea from the inland 
districts. Beyond this highland country extend vast table lands, covered 
with luxuriant herbage, irrigated by the streams that descend from the 
hills in great profusion, varied by woodland and plain, shaded dell and 
picturesque height. Here the airs have the breath of mountain coolness 
upon them, and the heats which would otherwise prevail are tempered by 
the bragy influence of the heights. Never was there a country or a clime 
more suited for pastoral purposes. Deep ponds, fed from the rivers in the 
upland, settle down along the grassy sweeps. Wide enough to catch the 
winter fall, they preserve the plains from inundation. The soil, a rich dark 
loam, throws up grags in unwonted luxuriance. In winter it is still filled 
with growth;‘and in summer the herds must bemany, and the flocks numerous, 
that would nip it bare. This continuance of vegetation is the consequence 
of the influence of the climate. @bservations were taken to ascertain the 
mean temperature of the territory at Brisbane, the seat of the government 
and eapital. The investigation was conducted by S. Barton, the house- 
surgeon of the Brisbane Hospital. His statistics gave the mean temperature 
of the colony at the following figures :— 


Megan TEMPERATURE— 
Spring, from September 23rd to December 22nd 
Summer, from December 22nd to March 20th.. 
Autumn, from March 20th to June 24th.. 
Winter, from June 24th to aoe 23rd... 
Mean Temperature of the year ....ec-.sseesdeceesereeees 


Now, taking this temperature in comparison with that of Funchal, in 
Madeira, long reputed as possessing the most healthy climate in the world, 
we find that the difference.is a shade in figures, the mean annual temperature 

of that locality being 68.5. The summer in Queensland is, however, some 
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few degrees hotter than that of Funchal, and the winter colder in the same . 
time. The one, however, must be regarded just as favourable to life as the 
other. The diseases endemic to the country are few and rare. There are 
none of those terrible fevers—the pest of warm climates, nor those, and one 
dread pest of our own is utterly unknown there. Consumption never will 
be naturalised in Queensland; and there is no doubt that its air is calcu- 
lated to remove the scrofulous taint in any shape in the constitution. 

Such being the influence of the clime upon health, we find also, its in- 
fluence upon the soil to be eminently conducive to prolific reproduction, 
The characteristics of the agricultural qualities of the province are but 
little varied, considering its vast extent. Still, there is some variety ; cereal 
crops have their favourite localities ; pasturage, too, has its suitable districts, 
and other growths not known, except as exotics, in Europe, are fitted to 
particular spots over the territory. The dividing range of mountains, to 
which we have before alluded, mark the varied capabilities of the soil, 
probably, in most distinctness. Those scrub and forest lands, which are 
in the vicinity of the numerous rivers, and which lie upon the eastern side 
of the chain, excel in the production of every species of grain, fruit, and 
spices peculiar to the temperature of the tropics. The broad table lands 
and great sweeps of plain, lying west of those hills, yield in abundance all 
the produce of the temperate zone. However, it is not to be supposed that 
the characteristics of the varied agricultural distinctions are very singularly 
marked. The wheat and oats of Ireland, the cabbage of our kitchen- 
gardens, the potato, the turnip, and all the ordinary vegetable tribe of our 
country, are found beside the rich growths of more glowing climes, such as 

- the pie apple, the banana, sugar cane, and arrow-root. Wheat, oats, and 
barley, flourish upon both sides of the mountains, and yield abundant crops, 
In the newly cleared soils, rich, and untouched, several successive crops of 

_wheat may be produced, and no manure is required to aid the fertile soil. 
When the first growth of wheat has been reaped, and removed, the colo- 

nists are accustomed to plant potatoes in the field where it was gathered. 

To our ears, the story may seem strange, when we are first told that two 

crops are dug of this produ¢tive esculent, in the same year; but, neverthe- 
less, it is but simple truth. The autumn crop is dug in the month of June, 
having been planted in March ; and the Summer crop is dug in November, 
having been planted in June. Along the district marked by the coast 
line, and backed by the mountains, extending from the river Clarence, to 
the northern boundary of occupation, most of the productions of India, 

South America, and many of those of Africa are yielded in wondrous luxu- 

riance. These portions of the slopes on the dividing range, which have 
been cultivated, grow the vine and olive. - The tamarind lifts itself there, 
loaded with its luscious fruit ; the tea-tree unfolds its aromatic leaf ; cinna- 
mon, allspice, and the rich orange, spring and bloom in a wealth of veget- 
tion; the berry of the coffee ripens upon the full bough, and the cotton 
plant lifts its downy burden along the land. Beside those wonders of pro- 

duction upon the heights, rivalling the growths of Ceylon, those of the 
plantations of Louisiana, the gardens of Delhi, or of the most lovely lands of 
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Southern Europe—in the valleys of the rivers near the coast arrow-root, 
that competes with the product of Bermuda for excellence, tobacco, that 
vies with the leaf of Virginia, and Bananas that Hindostan cannot surpass, 
reward the hand that tills the soil with a bouoteous wealth. This is a 
rich country indeed, presenting the widest range of inducements to win a 
population to gather its profit. Perhaps, one of the most promising 
signs of its capabilities is that the cotton plant attains a degree of perfection 
equalled nowhere else. There is no doubt of the bias of the spirit of Eng- 
lish commerce, to foster the enterprise of cotton production elsewhere than 
in America, in consequence of the interruption caused to trade by receat 
events on that continent ; and this is the only country, in all the British de- 
pendencies, which has yielded samples of cotton of a quality equalling, if 
not surpassing, the product of the finest yield of Southern America. ‘The 
Indian growths are coarse, and not capable of producing a fabric like that 
by which the looms of Lancashire have attained their fame, but the cotton 
of Queensland is of the very finest description. Mr. Bazely, M.P., some 
time since delivered a speech at Manchester, in which he stated some facts 
that prove this to be the case. Five years ago, some bags of Moreton-bay 
cotton, caught his eye at Liverpool, whither they were shipped to be sold. 
This eminent manufacturer at once saw that yarn of a finer description than 
any that was manufactured io India, or Great Britain, could be produced 
from it. He purchased the cotton ; had it conveyed to Manchester, and 
there spun into “ exquisitely fine yarn.” Sv exceedingly delicate was it, 
that the weavers of Lancashire could not work it to produce a fabric from 
its fibre; Mr. Bazley tried the weavers of Scotland, who were just as un- 
fortunate, and it occurred to him to try the weavers of France. Those 
had just the same success as the weavers of Lancashire, and, as a last 
resource, it was sent to Calcutta for the purpose of manufacture. Ina 
sufficient period, to admit of transmission, manufacture, and reshipmeut of 
the article, it was returned in the shape of the finest muslin ever manufac- 
tured, produced by the skill of the Hindoos, from the Queensland cotton. 
The fabric was exhibited at the Paris exhibition, and was generally ad- 
mired. Upon the authority of Mr. Bazely, we find that an acre of the land 
is capable of producing 600tbs. yearly, of this very valuable cotton, for the 
soil produces two crops, and the value of this would be forty pounds, ster- 
ling. ‘ Forty pounds per acre,” says Mr. Bazely, “is an enormous yield 
for any agricultural product, and I do not think such a profitable return 
could be obtained ia any other country. Judging by what is done in the 
United States, a man, with his family, in Queensland, could cultivate ten 
acres of laad which would yield £400 per anuum—a very high rate of 
profit.” 

Already the colonists have become alive to this fact, and cotton culti- 
vation forms one of the agricultural occupations of Queensland. During 
the year 1860, two local companies were established for the purposes of 
carrying on this branch of local industry. The undertaking is begun on 
a broad, and extensive scale, and its operations have already actively been 
pushed forward. One of those companies was originated at Brisbane, and 

B 
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it has established its plantation on the Cabulture river, a small stream 
which empties itself into Moreton-bay, twenty miles northward of the em- 
bouchure of the river Brisbane, and consists of cleared land, which had not 
been used up to the time of its occupation by the company. ‘The second 
of those establishments was originated at the town of Ipswich, and has 
been for some time in active work, as it was fortunate enough to gain the 
acquisition cf a property consisting of cleared land, ready in every respect 
for immediate occupation, upon which it went to work at once. ‘There are 
besides those joint-stock efforts at Jarge cotton cultivation, others which 
were undertaken by private individuals. Many allotments of land for this 
purpose have been taken on the banks of the rivers Mary and Calliope ; 
and there has also been a cotton company started in England, with the 
same object in view. Under those circumstances, there is every promise 
that cotton will be largely cultivated in Queensland at no distant date, and 
will form one of the most important sources of its industrial profit. - The 
great value of such a branch of cultivation, to create the first advantages of 
a settlement, which are constituted in the attraction of gainful commerce 
to its shores, cannot be over-estimated. ‘The comparative cheapness of 
production, too, will also aid in this development of trade, and initiate what 
must only be the beginning of a long and prosperous career of operative 
progress. 

If the profitable resources of this great province consisted only in the 
agricultural advantages, and climatic characteristics enumerated, they would 
be amply sufficient to demonstrate the rich field open in this portion of the 
. world for industrial enterprise. Three tons per acre of the potato crop, 
calculated at the average price of that esculent in Queensland, gives £18 
per acre for the land in which it is cultivated. One crop of maize will be 
given in the same year by the soil wheuce the potato was dug—the average 
yield of this cereal is forty bushels per acre, and the price per bushel in the 
market is 4s. 64. This makes nine pounds more per acre, and shows the 
yearly return of that measurement, out of unexhausted lands, to be twenty- 
seven pounds sterling. On new land, the crop of maize is larger than this, 
and reaches sometimes eighty bushels-per acre. ‘The farina of arrow-root 
is produced at the average rate of one ton per acre, and is sold in the 
market at Sydney at one shilling per pound in bulk. The banana is pro- 
daced at an ordinary average of three hundred bunches to the acre, and, as 
there are four dozen bananas on each bunch, which sell for 9d. per dozen, _ 
the money value of an acre of the crop is £45. On the uplands west of 
the mountains the finest wheat is produced, at the average of thirty bushels 
to the acre, which, when manufactured into flour, is sold at. the rate of 
£30 per ton. Those are the ordinary crops, and we give their results. 
‘Ihere are others whose cultivation requires greater care. The sugar cane, 
the pine apple, and the delicate fruits of warm climes, form a topic -of 
consideration for the agricultural settler, but their management not being 
so well understood to those versed in Jrish husbandry, we forbear to exa- 
mine their details. ‘The land, be it remembered, is free. Orders are given 
to each adult emigrant, male and female, for the possession of an allotment 
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of soil to the value of £30, in any part of the country chosen, and a grant 
is given to every child of the age of four, and not exceeding fourteen years 
equivalent in valueto £15. This isa grant—subetituting acres for pounds— 
of thirty acres in perpetuity to every adult, and fifteen for every child. 
The government price of land being one pound per acre. © In adtiition to 
this, if a settler purchases from the government any quantity of land, at the 
usual price of one pound per acre, he is entitled to claim three times the 
quantity purchased by him, on a lease of five years, at the rent of 6d. per 
acre, enjoying the right of purchase of the rented portion within that time. 
The unly condition placed upon him in this case being residence upon the 
land, and to fence it in any manner within the first eighteen months of his 
occupation, Beside those enjoyments there are others, in the way Of the 
temporary tenure of grazing lands. For sheep or cattle runs the go- 
vernment graut fourteen years’ leases of grounds, subject to the condition, 
that if the soil be sold for agricultural or public purposes, the grazier is to 
give up his holding, but that the lease is to stand good against the squat- 
tage, as the runs are called, being set for any cther use. The quantity of 
country held in one block is fixed never to exceed one hundred square 
miles, and must be stocked in the first year, at the least, to one fourth 
of its estimated capabilities. The lands for grazing purposes are 
estimated to feed and fatten one hundred sheep, or twenty head of 
cattle per square mile. The rent is fixed, for the first four years, at ten 
shillings per square mile, during the first of the two succeeding periods not 
less than £25, or more than £50, for the block containing twenty five square 
miles ; and during the second period of five years, not less than £30, nor 
more than £70 the block of same area. 

It is easy to understand how much those arrangements tend to develope 
. the resources, agricultural and pastoral, of Queensland, bat its sources of 
wealth are not limited to those advantages. ‘The wealth of mineral ore— 
that great source of trade to a growing people, and of power to a matured 
nation—is lavished with equal fortune upon its soil. In that tract of 
country lying between the Bremer and Brisbane rivers, and the great diviJ- 
ing range, the geological formation teems with coal. For many years past 
one of those upon the Brisbane has been worked at Redbank, from which 
hundreds of tons weekly are raised. ‘The value of a resource like this to a 
manufactaring country, such as Queensland will yet become, is beyond all 
price. Deposits of copper ore have been found largely spread around the 
country, near Port Curtis, Rockhampton, the Calliope, and the mountain 
ranges. ‘Those are now being worked, and the import table of England will 
show, in the present year, some hundred tons of copper raised in Qucens- 
land. ‘Tin has been discovered, gold has sbown itself, and iron is plenty 
amongst the mountains, needing only the industry of human hands and 
human brain to render it available as a source ot wealth—as the means 
upon which to build up a great and mighty commerce, rivalling in the 
Southern World the old glories, the vast wealth, and gigantic power of the 
most fortanate of the trading communities of the Western hemisphere. 

All this sounds like a fairy tale. Inexhaustible riches seem to be the 
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burthen of its periods—glowing promise breathes through every word, and 
yet it is merely a recapitulation of the details of blue books, governmental 
reports, and official correspondence for the information of the Colonial 
Secretary. But one great proof of the trath of the relation is found in the 
rapid inerease of population in the territory. Sixteen years ago the entire 
population of Queensland was 2,257 souls. These people were resident in 
the Moreton bay district,'and there were only two townships in existence in the 
land. In ten years afterwards it was found that there were 17,082 persons in 
Queensiand, according to the actual returns—a circumstance upon which 
the Registrar-General, in his report, comments. He states that ‘‘ the very 
high average of the increase in population in the Moreton bay districts is 
attributable to no gold discovery, but solely to the inherent richness of their 
resources, and to the high spirit of enterprise for which the occupants and 
explorers of those districts have been so remarkable.” Besides, it must be 
remembered, as a testimony of additional value, that at the time Queens- 
land was a portion of the province of New South Wales, and the natural 
policy of the local government of that province led it to induce concentration 
of people—as concentration of capital and industry nearer to the seat of 
authority, rather than in the remote neighbourhood of Queensland, where 
population would, as it has actually done, scarce create rivalry in progress 
and the race for wealth. From 1856 to 1861 this increase was the more 
remarkable, as the census showed in the latter year that the population had 
increased to thirty thousand, or nearly donbled within five years.* No 
argument, and no evidence could be so strong as this in proof of the estimate 
in which its resources are held, or the great promise which Queensland 
affords of fortune to those who colonize its soil. Still, however, what a 
solitude it must be, having only thirty thousand inhabitants to possess its 
extent, Three times as large as France, with her thirty millions of 
inhabitants, and ten times as large as England and Wales, how long must 
be the time until it is peopled to its content. Ages must have swept away 


* WAGES IN: BRISBANE. 


Stonemasons, 10s. to lls. per day. | Milliners, £40 to £80 per annum. 
Bricklayers, 10s. to 1!s. | Dressmakers, £30 to £60. 
Carpenters and Joiners, 9s. to 10s. | Needlewomen, £30 to £40. 
Plasterers, 9s. to 10s. | Shoemakers, per week, £2 to £3. 
Painters, 9s. to 10s. Coopers, per day, 15s. 
Blacksmiths, 10s. to 11s. Printers (Compositors), Is. 3d. per 
(Masons’ and Bricklayers’ labourers, | 1000. 

5s. 6d. to 6s. Shepherds, per year, with rations, 
Quarrymen, per day of 10 hours, 8s. £30 to £365. 

to 9s. Grooms, «lo, do., £40 to £45. 
Labourers, 5s. 6d. to 6s. 8d.* Farm servants, do. do., £35 to £40. 
Tinsmiths, £2 to £3 per week. Married couples, with services of wife, 
Upholsterers, per day, 9s. double rations, £45 to £55. 
Female Cooks, £30 to £40 a year. Servant maids, per year, with board 
Tailors, 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d, and lodging, £18 to £25. 


* Persons who are disposed to hire as shepherds, or general servants, in the 
interior, may obtain much higher wages than those above-mentioned, 
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over the world, and many a generation of the earth gone down to the grave 
namerous ‘‘ as ‘leaves in Vallombrosa.” 

It would hardly be within the limits of our space to follow up the details 
of this land of promise further than to indicate the class of persons by whom 
its advantages would be calculated to be obtained.* In a young country, 
the first settlers are most successful. in agricultural pursuits: It is always 
the tiller of the soil who lays the foundation of an empire. Before Rome 
had her cities she had her farms, before her statesmen and merchants, her 
generals and princes burst upon the dazzled sight of a wondering world, 
she had her ploughmen and her shepherds. The order of society never 
changes. In our daily progress we go back to primeval forms. In the far 
south, then, it is the herdsman and the peasant who will be sure of rapid 
independence. We do not mean to say that there is not a field for artizans 
in this growing country. In the settlements where towns have sprung up, 
they can find a fair field before them. Those whose cunning of trade is 
in the most necessary occupations are sure of success. Workers in iron 
and in wood, such as suit a growing community for the supply of its neces- 
sities. The smith, with his brawny arms and veined hands, the mason, 
the carpenter, are those whom such a community most requires, and are 
those about whose fortune and prosperity there can be no doubt. ‘There is 
a fair field for others, too, but Queensland is no place for a discontented 
idler, or thriftless “ ne’er-do well.” Popinjays with nice manners, good 
education, fine clothing, and no money, no profession, no trade ; characters 
whose tout evsemble is best described by negatives, are much better off in 
Europe than in a new country like this. But the man of strong arm, brave 


, heart, and industry, can lift himself beyond the frowns of adversity or the 


* It may be well, as we have before given the rate of wages in Queensland, 
to give also the prices of commodities generally ; this we do in the following :— 


AVERAGE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE AND FARMING STOCK : 


Wheat, per bushel, 9s. | Cotton, per lb., 10d. to 2s. 9d. 
* Maize, ‘do., 4s. 6d. | A good cart horse, about £30. 

Potatoes, per ton, £6. | A serviceable riding horse, £20. 

Hay, do., £8. Yoke of oxen, £18. 

Bananas, per dozen, 8d. to Is. | A good Milch cow, £6. 

Grapes, per Ib., Is. | Farmer’s cart, £20. 

Pines, per dozen, from 2s. to £1. | American plough, £5 to £7 10s, 

Arrowroot, in bulk, per Ib., 1s. 


PRICES OF PROVISIONS AND CLOTHING. 


Fresh beef, per lb., 4d. Cheese (Colonial), per Ib., 1s. 

Best fresh mutton, per Ib., 4d. Eggs, per dozen, Is. 6d. to 2%. 

Salt beef, per lb., 3d. | Bread (best wheaten 2 Ib loaf), 6d. 
Tea, per lb., 2s . to 3s. Flour (best), per cwt., 23s. 

Bacon, per ib, ls. 2d. to 2s. 6d. Flour (2nd), per ewt., 19s. 

Salt butter (best), per lb., Is. 4d. to 2s. | Candles (composition), per Ib., Is. 8d. 
Fresh do., 2s. to 2s. 6d. | Candles (tallew), per lb., 9d. 

Milk (new), per quart, 6d. | Soap (Colonial), per lb., 5d. 

Cheese (English), per Ib., ls. 6d. | Starch, per Ib., 9d. 


The price of Clothing is about one-fourth more than in England. 
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fear of fate. Well remunerated for his labour, there is.no dread of his 
coming to want. Living under a bright sky, and in the prospect of the 
land before him, he may indulge the hope of sitting under his own vine and 
fig-tree, and going down the vale of years, whilst a nation lifts itself into 
maturity aronnd him, prosperous and happy. 

For us there is no more to say of this great country. If the time ever 
comes, when Europe grows effete, as Asia has become, one of the 
seats of future empire, must be this southern land. Its climate indi- 
cates its favourable influence to the human constitution, its position pro- 
mises all the advantages of commerce. Enjoying a free constitution, it has 
the advantage of connection with the wealthiest nation on the earth to guard 
its infancy. A home legislature bestows the pride of independence, and 
the germ of lasting prosperity in its foste ing care, and all it needs for its 
development is a people. May it soon possess this. 





MADELINE. 


FAWN-EYED, rose-lipped, raven-haired, 
A lawn scarf round her shoulders blown, 
Daintily-braided locks of hair 
Dropped on an alabaster throat,— 
A black crow ’gainst the morning air— 
A jasper shaft, with vine o’er-grown. 
Down by the terrace, garden-aired, 
[ saw her satin vestments float ; 
I saw her eyes—her eyes divine, 
Fawn-eyed, rose-lipped, Madeline. 


Down by the terrace, to the sea 
That babbled to the marble brim 
Of cool white steps, descending slow, 
With shadowy sweeps across their breadth, 
Like pine trunks stretched on April snow ; 
She passed, as passeth a low hymn, 
As winds a morning melody— 
A purp'e gust from purple heath— 
A sunbeam poured through vaséd wine, 
Delicate, aeriel, Madeline. 


And sat amid the sand and shells— 
Rare broidered shells of diverse hue ; 
Some wreathed rich as Dian’s horn, 
And lipped with ivory and jet ; 
Some golden as unsickled corp, 





MADELINE. 


Some laced with dragon’s blood—some blue 
As the blue moss round Druid wells— 
Prankt like a rain-streak’t violet. 
Shell, sand, and shard around ber shine, 
Spirit-like, pensive, Madeline. 


Bright-hairéd weeds lay fringed and close, 
Rimming the brown sand round her feet,— 
The creamy-ambered satin slid 
A winking bloom along her arm ; 
Shy shadows in its dimples hid, 
And peeped across her bosom sweet. 
The passion-flower flashed through the rose, 
That damasked half her pure cheeks’ charm— 
Her blanched face turned upon the brine— 
Bright-haired, black-locked, Madeline. 


Or in dark gardens, statued, cool, 
And steeped in golden silences, 
(Save when the bird’s throat bubbled low,) 
I’ve seen her by the fountain sit, 
And watched the spirit Fancy glow, 
Pulsing her blood in ecstasies, 
And wreathing her mouth, beautiful 
With smiles, the blossoms of sweet wit,— 
Laughing below the branched pine, ~ 
Happy-spiited, Madeline. 


Yet I have seen her fairer still, 
When death knocked at her sister's door, 
And stole the urn of life away ; 
O then in weeds an wimples dim, 
And forehead fringed with linen gray, 
Her dusky trains have swept the floor, 
As she slid past, her cleaw face chill 
As lily in a frechet’s brim, 
Or freezing raiu on a cold shrine, 
Beautiful, holy, Madeline. 


To-day, within the arbour’s gloom, 
She sits in lilaced-silkiness ; 
The sunshine trickles on her head, 
And drops a glory from ber ear. 
By morrow’s noon she will be wed ; 
Long veils, in drooping bashfulness, 
Skall hide her intermitient bloom, 
As with a gorgeous atmosphere. 
Ah! bappy he who calls thee “ mine,” 
Dreamful, thoughtful, Madeline. 
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Go with‘ her, heaven ; on roofs and eaves, 
- The dove is murmurous of rest, 
The moon looks through the mezereon, 
And lights a lamp in yonder fount. 
Go with her, and, till comes the dawn, 
Suck visions out of east and west ; 
Awhile she sleeps below the leaves, 
And dreams of one love paramount. 
Go with her, heaven, for she is thine— 
My child—my angel, Madeline. 


THE CLASSIC MAHOGANY. 


Tue gentlemen who think it worth their while to devote scores of pages of 
the Quarterly Review to grave and profound considerations on the art of 
dining, are not so sensnally ridiculous as the ascetics would have them, 
The dinner bell has been called “ the tocsin of the soul ;” for its sound has 
been dear to the ears of man for ages of generations. Callous, indeed, 
must that wretch be who can listen to its ‘ tintinabulation” without a 
sense of deep and mystical delight—a delicious yearning springing from the 


highest reason and necessity, to be satiated in the replenishment of all good 
things.. I envy Charles Lamb the condition of gastronomic coma, which 
must have inspired the succulent, spicy revelation of the origin of roast 
pig. The odour of the glowing animal must have been in his nose in more 
senses than one—must have penetrated his intellect like a steam drawn out 
of subtlest essences,’kindled his fancies and enriched his wit. Posterity 
will yet find that the apotheosis of roast pig is the foundation of his fame; 
may we lay bases as plump and juicy before we die. Happy, too, must 
John Keats have felt in the conception of that miraculous banquet, which 
lies in the midst of Lamia, as asmoking, gravy-exuding sirloin doth repose 
itself amongst the smaller and Jess noble adjuncts of a pleasant spread. How 
he dwells with a divine misery that he cannot enjoy them on the censers 
fed with myrrh and spiced wood, giving up their “ fifty wreaths” of incense ; 
the “twelve sphered tables” alcoved in rosy silk, and resting on libbards’ 
paws ; and on the sponging and anointing of the ante-chamber, where the 
guests were rebed in white by ministering slaves! A pagan could not 
have flung hithself into the idealisation of a superb feed with more luscious 
enthusiasm. To understand the sxsthetic side of dining, we must first 
regard it as a science holding an important and well-deserved place in the 
luminous aggregate of positive speculations. We may dispense with 
craniology, phrenology, botany, and the still more sublime astronomy; 
but without dining none of these can be. A judiciously-provisioned stomach 
underlies all greatness of character. The finest wit, eloquence, or 
imagination is but the distilled essence of a given quantity of gastric 
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juice, operating upon certain ponderable, nutritive elements. Battles have 
been lost, books spoiled, tragedies damned, matches broken off, and lives 
squandered, because people will not appreciate the imperial functions dis- 
charged by the stomach. We knew a gentleman of independent fortune, to 
walk into the Grand Canal through eating a kidney without butter, and a 
clever fellow who worked himself into a government appointment on a deli- 
ciously-prepared lobster salad. As has been said in a better place—let 
us hear the conclusion of the whole matter—Food is life, the stomach 
the radiating centre of all intelligent sensation. To neglect either, means 
decay, mawkishness, joylessness, and death. And fora good example of the 
moralising influence of wholesome diet on the physical and intellectual systems, 
let us remember that criminals, intent on graceful death, eat heartily on the 
morning of execution ; and it is related of a wise man, who had the hang- 
man in his antechamber, that he sent back his chop to the gaol cook with 
a request that it might get another turn. Moreover, antiquity abounds 
with seasonable testimonies to the value of food; and we are of opinion 
that the philosopher rejected beans, only because in that early stage of gastro- 
nomic science, they were indigestible. Antiquity, we say, overflows with 
evidences, showing the high estimation in which this golden science was 
held by the ancients. Suppose we lift the curtain a little, and see who sit 
behind. 

Plato, the comic writer, not he of the word-perplexing cosmos, describes“ 
the banquet of Philaxenns, the Leucadian, and calls that portion of his 
essay “a wondrous book.” Dining, at this time, must have been in its 
infancy, for we find that the spread began with onions roasted in ashes, 
and ended with tunny fish, The story of the gentleman who dined 
backwards, beginning with bread and cheese, and eating back to the soup, 
will recur to the reader. This was the pre-knife-and-fork age; and it is 
well worth relating the ingenious schemes which the epicures of the day 
devised to accustom their mouths and fingers to the hot meat. In-the 
bath they made it a practice to plunge their hands into the seething water, 
and hold mouthsful of it a considerable time, in order that both organs 
might suffer less from the heat of the viands. Therefore it is that Archytas 
is represented as boasting that he had fingers to take up hot meat, a throat 
to devour it; that he was more like a kitchen flue than a man, and 
delighted in devils and curries. And Clearchus, says Seuthes, was so 
great an exquisite, that he had a covering made of skin fitted to his tongue, 
which he wrapped up when not in use, and sharpened the delicacy thereof 
with a piece of. fish skin when preparing te dine. He it was who first 
wore fingerstalls, an innovation which convulsed the social life of Greece 
a whole epoch. It may be well to mention Apicius, known as the 
Tiberian. Of him it would be wrong to state that whatever came to his 
net was fish ; on the contrary, he spent myriads of drachmas, says Athevens, 
on very expensive crawfish fetched from Minturna, and even sailed to 
Africa, where, he heard, finer ones might be procured. When Trajan 
was in Parthea, he sent him fresh oysters, preserved by a secret process, 
for many days’ journey. And the narrator takes care to tell us taat they 
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were real, not like the sham anchovies, made of the female turnip, with which 
the cook of Nicomedes deceived his master, but true succulent bivalves, 
such as an emperor might feast on. By the way, those turnip anchovies, 
were the means of extracting from the king an epigram, which deserves 
to be carved upon plates of gold and committed to furthest posterity. Thus 
spake the ruler—‘‘ A cook is quite as useful as a poet,” (hear this ye 
Tennysons and Kingsleys!) “and quite as wise, and these anchovies show 
it.” Commenting on this, Atheneus, with admirable philosophy and 
common sense observes, ‘‘ Bards make offerings which give no smoke;” 
meaning thereby to convey the substantial difference between a chop and 
a sonnet, between a sirloin and an ode to the moon. We shall see that 
Homer himself had but a contemptible opinion of the value of a noble repast. 
Unfortunately for his heroes they were ignorant of the art of boiling ; with 
them, it was roast and roast. Chines of beef, to. say it with true special 
dignity, were all the go with the Iliadists ; such things as forced meats, 
cheesecakes, or omelettes were unknown to them. Agamemnon feasted 
Ajax on a rump steak; and Nestor sacrificed beef to Neptune in behalf of 
his friends; whereupon we are told that beef is the holiest offering in the 
eyes of the gods. We greatly fear, looking impartially into the circum- 
stances of the case, that Homer was a man of low taste, and mean gastro- 
nomic capacity. The harbours of Ithaca were rich in prime fish, and the 
island abounded with game and fruit. Who but a poet could have de- 
scribed a Greek dinner, in which, with these noble occasions to hand, the 
only joint served up is a monotonous piece de resistance? Scurvily, too, 
dees he treat the gods who must needs content themselves with nectar, 
* ambrosia, and other Olympian slops and caudles ; and to them he sacri- 
fices but steaks and entrails, while the myrrh bush grew at his feet, and 
frankincense was to had for the asking! The use of wine he almost decries 
except medicinally, or at solemn feasts, for he tells us it relaxes the consti- 
tution, and impairs the mind. To say that Homer had a narrow concep- 
tion of the dignity of eating, is to render him the fullest justice. ‘The heroes 
cook their own food, and Ulysses even brags of his dexterity in cutting up 
meat and lighting the fire. Besides, they never recline at their banquets, 
but sit bolt upright, on the principle, we suppose, that a standing sack 
is best filled. How much more refinement was shown at the banquet given 
by Alexander to his six thousand captains, for whom he prepared as many 
silver couches covered with purple! With the progress of taste, the bath 
became indispensable to the feast ; and what will Dr. Barter say, when we 
tell him that his Turkish importation was known in Greece ages before 
Blarney, at least, was colonized? The witty Antiphanes complains that the 
bath has “boiled him up,” and bereft him of nerve and strength; and Thermip- 
pus gravely asserts that there are two ordinary methods of self-slaughter, 
“one, constantly plunging hot wine down one’s throat, t’other, plunging ia 
up to one’s throat in boiling water.” By-and-bye, the bath from 4 
hygienic agent became an instrument of luxury, ard men indulged in baths 
of perfume, a practice wisely and bitterly reprehended by the less effeminate 
Greeks. 
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It was the direct consequence of a civilization, grown fat from absorbing 
all the wealth around it, that whim should usurp the place of taste, and a 
wholesome eclecticism in food degenerate into debauchery of the palate. 
Accordingly, the ancient epicures did not rest satisfied with what came next 
to hand. Gluttony became a state evil; and the national mind in Rome 
and Greece abandoned itself to an exquisitely sensitive intemperance. 
Camels’ and dromedary flesh were imported from the remote East; even 
monkeys’ flesh fetched 4 high premium ; and if Pliny deserves to be believed, 
formed the principal food of Maecenas. With these delicacies were in- 
troduced the deep rich cuttings of the African wild ass, the taste of which 
was considered finer than that of game. Chancellor Duprel made an ex- 
periment with the latter, but the result did not answer his expectations. 
Amongst the dainties were also included wild swine and young boars, which 
were sumptuously fed for the table, and slaughtered with a horrible refine- 
ment of cruelty. According to Plutarch, the pregnant sow was stamped 
to death by the feet of slaves; and the meat so prepared was esteemed 
worthy of the gods themselves. In order to kill the sucking pig, without 
wasting its blood, to which a thousand fictitious qualities were ascribed, it 
was customary to penetrate the wretched animal with a red hot iron; and then 
stuffed with larks, pigeons, and swallows, seasoned with assafetida. The 
cubs of the fox, fed upon grapes and figs; bears’ whelps and puppies were 
exceedingly relished ; and birds were brought incredible distances to mi- 
nister to the depraved appetite. Colchis furnished a rare description of 
pheasant, which was laid in Falernian wine, until the bouquet of the vin- 
tage had entirely evaporated, or was assimilated with its tlesh. Indeed, 
some consular families, to show their enthusiasm for feathered delicacies, 
added the name of the bird to which they were most attached to their 
names; and a Ptolemaic king is said to have wept himself to death be- 
cause he had never tasted a Colchian pheasant. Samos, an island, re- 
nowned for better things, became celebrated for the plumpness and 
tenderness of its peacocks, as well as for the gorgeous splendour of their 
plumage. The trade in those fowls was estimated by Varro at something 
like £3,000 per annum. Guinea fowls, too, were in high request, and 
more than one classic establishment was exclusively devoted to their 
breeding. The Romans, and Greeks (we excel them by one dish at least) 
never ate turkey, the discovery and introduction of that bird being quite a 
modern piece of good fortune; but they managed to catch the ostrich, the 
brain of which fetched enormous prices. Heliogabalus patronized, and 
made it fashionable ; and it was prescribed as a remedy in various diseasex, 
which baffled the standard resources of the physicians. ‘The ostrich, how- 
ever, held a place far interior to the flamingo. Not only was its flesh regarded 
as @ most exquisite delicacy ; but when a guest felt his appetite slacken, a 
slave was employed to tickle his palate with one of its feathers in order to 
restore its piquancy. Fish was a prime element of a classic dinner. The 
murena, six thousand of which were presented by Hurtius to Julius 
Cesar, was bred in fresh ponds, from which it was taken when fattened; 
aud itis related of Vitellius that he was passionately fond of the roe when 
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impregnated with spices ; the acipenser sturio was an imperial fish, brought 
to table with a vast amount of pomp and formality, and its division was 
uniformly reserved to himself by the giver of the feast. Domitian, on the 
occasion of a turbot being brought to Ancona, saluted the fish as a gift from 
the gods, and summoned the assembled senate to admire it. In truth, its 
appearance produccd as much excitement in the metropolis, as did the 
gorilla a short time since in London. It is rather remarkable that the 
premier, ever ripe for a lark, failed to invite the commons to visit “ the 
black man of the forest ;” he might have imitated the example of the Em- 
peror in worse ways than this. Soles were called sons of the gods; the 
doraden was especially sacred to Venus; Jupiter's brain (O Pallas!) was 
the name bestowed on the libius scarus, whose odour, when boiled, was 
thought enough potent to make the teeth of the highest gods water with 
desire. The finest sauce was composed of the entrails and blood of the 
mackerel, and sciaena umbra reduced to a pulp. Few epicures of the 
present time would relish this extraordinary preparation, yet we are assured 
on the faith of Galen, that it was held in such estimation, that even a 
portion fetched two-thousand pieces of silver. Garum was the name by 
which it was popularly known; we may fancy the value set upon it, when 
we learn that patricians of the first rank, their wives and daughters, used 
to carry it suspended from their necks, in little cabinets of gold and onyx. 
Even mussels were not despised. Fulvius Hesperius earned immortality 
for himself by learning how to increase their weight and flavour, which 
was accomplished by feeding them with bread-crumbs mixed with bran. 
Little Horace, whom nothing seems to have escaped, mentions their 
being brought to table broiled, and fastened to rungs of silver; and that 
they smoothed and increased the appetite for wine. The best mussels 
were imported from Naples and Temento. England supplied oysters, 
With all their refinement;the ancients had no bread, but a mass of unfer- 
mented paste, resembling the modern polenta. Epicharmus, the Greek, 
admits shell-fish into his poem of ‘* The Marriage.” 

The breakfast of a Roman lady of fashion was a simple but elegant 
repast, the description of which may astound the female philosophers of the 
temperance movement. The Dominarose at noon; and as she was seated at 
her toilet, under the care of the unhappy slaves whose duty it was to pare 
her nails and arrange her hair, the door opened, and two beautiful pages, 
dressed in the finest Egyptian linen, their long curls flowing over their 
shoulders, approached, one bore a silver kettle of boiling water, the other 
a golden basket, in which eight Callisthruinan figs, so prized for their rose- 
coloured seeds, are laid upon fresh vine leaves. With him he also brought 
a polished salver of African citron wood supporting an exquisitely-shaped 
flask of choice wine, and a pair of silver goblets, one for hot water, the other _ 
for the wine. The lady ate the figs, drank the wine and water, and 
was prepared on that slender meal to face the excitement of a Roman holi- 
day. Of a very different character was the dinner. Perhaps no better in- 
stance of the excesses by which it was marked can be cited than the descrip- 
tion of the feast of Trimalchio in Fetronius Arbiter. The host was a man 
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who had risen from low estate to the senate; let us see how, through the 
_ mere contagion of example, he entertained his guests, First, they are invited 
to enter the bath, where, after being “sluiced” with perfumes, they are 
dried in blankets of the softest and finest wool. At.the door of the house 
stands the porter, dressed in green, with a cherry-coloured sash, and on 
the lintel a magpie in a golden cage, trained to salute the guests as they 
euter. The walls are covered with inscriptions, illustrating various stages 
in the life of the proprietor, amongst which is one recording in gilt letters, 
the first day he dined abroad. The servants are most strictly desired to 
see that each guest, on crossing the threshold of the banquetting-room, puts 
the right leg forward, for it is an unlucky omen when one enters otherwise. 
As they are seated, the chamber is invaded by a number of Egyptian boys, 
who pour snow-water on their hands and pick their nails, singing all the 
time. The first course is served up; Trimalchio does not appear, but the 
place of honor, on the middle couch of the triclinium is reserved for him. 
Whilst the first course is being served, let us glance at the table. In the 
centre is the figure of an ass in Coriathian metal, supporting panniers filled 
with black and white olives. Close to him are two enormous dishes of 
silver; and a number of salvers also of silver, bearing dormice furnished with 
poppy seed and honey, are laid at regular intervals along the board ; besides’ 
which, sausages heaped on silver gridirvons smoke at either end. A burst 
of music resounds through the hall, and Trimalchio enters. He is dressed 
in a scarlet mantle, and under his chin is a napkin, bordered with fringes 
and the broad purple of the senate. Rings of immense value ornament his 
fingers, and his arms are clasped with bracelets of ivory and gold. He 
says he has only come to apologise for his absence; and when he has satis- 
fied his conscieuce in this respect leaves the room, followed by a boy bear- 
ing a draught-board of juniperwood and crystal dice. He has scarcely 
disappeared when a wooden hen with extended wings is placed upon the 
table, and the servants, searching in the straw upon which she broods, dis- 
cover a number of peafowls’ eggs, and distribute them among the guests. 
Again the host enters, and at the desire of the company two Ethiopians 
pour wine from leathern bottles on the hands of the guests. An unhappy 
servant, happening to let fall a dish, has his ears boxed by his master, at 
whose command the groom of the chamber enters and sweeps off the silver 
utensils with a broom. The guests are now placed at separate tables ; and 
Trimalchio, who reclines upon his couch, propped up with a number of small 
pillows, gives a signal, at which glass jars, labelled “ Orman FALERNIAN, 
A Hunprep Years Oxp,” are brought in, and placed before the guests, 
“OQ dear, O dear,” cried the host, ‘to think that wine should be longer 
lived than we poor manikins * * * I did not put so good on my 
table yesterday, and I had much more respectable men than you to dine 
with me.” The courtesy and candour of his last observation are above all 
praise, Douglas Jerrold could not exceed it for open-mindedness. And 
mow comes the second course. It consists of a large tray, ornamented with 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, on each of which the structor had placed 
some emblematic dish ; on Aries, ram’s-kead pies ; on Taurus, a piece of roast 
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beef; on Gemini, kidneys and a lamb’s fry ; on Cancer, a crown; on Leo, 
African figs ; on Virgo, a young sow’s paslet ; on Libra, a pair of scales, 
in one of which were tarts, in the other cheese-cakes ; .on Scorpio, a little 
sea-fish of the same name; on Sagittarius, a hare; on Capricorn, a lobster ; 
on Aquarius, a goose ; on Pisces, two mullets, and on the middle there is 
a green turf, on which lay a honeycomb. Hardly has this rare invention 
been placed before the guests, then an Egyptian slave, chaunting a hymn, 
the subject of which is wine, flavored with Laserpitium, a plant of great 
value with the ancients, but unknown to modern botany; and when he 
has set down a portable oven of bread on the table, the host cries out, 
“ Pray, gentlemen, fall to; you see your dinner.” ‘The company are 
amazed at being invited to partake of so sorry a dish, and gramblings are 
beginning to circulate, when four attendants lift the cover of the oven and 
reveal beneath it a delicious spread of crammed fowls, sow’s paps, and a 
hare, ingeniously modelled after the conventional figure of Pegasus. At 
the corners of the tray are placed statuettes of Marsyas, squirting in the 
viands the garum piperatum, which Pliny calls ‘an exquisite liquor,” and 
Seuveca “a precious sanies.”. ‘‘ Cut,” exclaims Trimalchio, and the order is 
obeyed by a fellow who carves with a rythmical movement, and a variety 
of gestures, with which all present are delighted and amused. Conversa- 
tion becomes general, and the host gravely tells the schoolmen and wranglers 
that they were born under the sign of the Ram, himself under the Crab, 
and women, run-aways, and jail-birds, under Virgo. He is stopped by the 
entrance of servants, who spread tapestry, representing hunting scenes, 
before the couches. Suddenly the chamber re-echoes with the deep bayings 
«f dogs, and a pack of Spartan hounds rush into the room, gallop around 
the tables, and disappear. Now, fora fresh wonder. A wild boar, capped, 
and garnished with sweetmeats, with baskets of Syrian and ‘Theban dates 
hanging from its tusks, is borne in; the carver plunges his long knife into 
its side, liberating a swarm of ficld-fares, which flutter about the room 
until caught on reeds anointed with bird lime. . Trimalchio seizes the 
moment to deliver some moral reflections on the shortness of life, the insta- 
bility of fortune, ‘‘ We,” he says, “are mere blown bladders on two legs, 
less than flies; they are good fur something, and we are no better than 
bubbles.” Crysanthus, a friend of his, is being buried, and the survivor 
consoles himself by remembering that the dead was “carried out on the 
bed he used to lie on, covered with good blankets.” The conduct of Chry- 
santhus’ wife was not all he could wish, and thereupon he falls to moralizing 
on her sex, in a strain of most fastidious compliment. ‘ Woman,” he 
observes, ‘is a sort of kite, a man ought never waste the least kindness on 
one of the sex ; it is the same as throwing it into a well.” After a pause, 
which gives him time to wash his forehead with perfume, there are carried 
in three white hogs, with belis about their necks, and one being chosen by 
the. guests, is sent to the kitchen to be cooked. It would be a pity to 
omit the last remark of Trimalchio, intended for a comment on the story 
told now by his neighbour Agamemnon. “If the fact is so,” said he, * it 
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admits of no controversy—‘f it is not so, there’s an end of the matter.” 
Admirable logician ! 

The laughter roused by this fine sally, had not wholly subsided when 
they were startled by a fresh surprise. This is the hog, which is laid upon 
the table, feet uppermost. ‘Trimalchio springs to his feet and claps his 
hands in agony, calling to Hercules to witness that the rascally cook has 
not disembowelled the animal. The Roman soyer is called in, confesses 
that be forgot to open the boar, and is sentenced to be flogged for his neglect. 
Whilst the company are pleading for his pardon, the master of the house 
smiles, and turning to the culprit, **Come,” he says, “ you, with the short 
memory, let us see if you can bowel him before us!” At the word, the 
cook slashes the smoking sides, and out comes a wealth of sausages and 
puddings ; his dexterity is rewarded with a crown of silver leaf, and a drink- 
ing cup on a Corinthian salver. A slave drops a cup, at which Trimalchio 
addresses him in these considerate words, ‘ Go and kill yourself instantly, 
for you are careless.” At the intercession of the guests, the man is pardoned, 
and he directly begins dancing and shouting, “ Out of doors with the water 
and in with the wine.” An obscene dance is proposed, but the suggestion 
is overruled. Acrobats are introduced, and one falls from the top of a ladder 
on the head of the host, by whom he is forgiven, and made a freeman, 
that it might not be said a man of such consequence had been made black 
and blue by a slave. In strange contrast with this piece of generosity, a 
slave is soundly thrashed for binding his master’s arm in white instead of 
purple flannel. ‘To this interlude succeeds a lottery, the tickets, all prizes, 
being drawn from a cup. The joke ot the entertainment lies in the curious 
names, having still stranger significations, written on the slips of parchment. 
“A pillow” means a scrag of mutton; “pears and peaches,” a whip and 
a knife; “ sparrows and a fly-trap,” raisins and Attic honey; “ a lamprey 
and a letter,” a mouse tied to a frog and a bundle of beet-root; and so on 
until the devices exhausted all the ingenuity of the lottery-holder. One of 
the guests happening to laugh, is rebuked in terms of the lowest scurrility 
by a freed man of Trimalchio. ‘* What are you laughing at, you sheep ? 
is not my master’s entertainment to your worshipful taste? * * you 
brat, with the milk in your nose, you vipkin, you strip of soaked leather. 
What are you gaping at, like a buck-goat in a field of vetches?” Finally, 
Trimalchio, delighted with the eloquence of his freed-man, interposes and 
commands silence, acutely observing that the vanquished in such strife is 
victor still, A company of actors known as Homerists are admitted; and 
in the course of a short performance, illustrating a passage from the Iliad, 
Ajax cuts up a calf, and presents the guests with a fragment apiece on 
the point of his sword. Suddenly, the beams of the ceiling divide, and 
from the dome above them, is let down a si!ver hoop, hung with gold crowns 
and perfumes in pots of alabaster. A glance at the table discovers a fresh 
supply of sweetmeats, and the statue of an impure deity bearing apples 
and grapes. ‘The cakes have been hollowed and filled with saffron water, 
which exudes from them at the slightest pressure of the hand. The guests 
cram them into their bosoms and napkins, until they are interrupted by the 
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entrance of three white-robed slaves, carrying the family lares, the builx, 
and the bust of Trimalchio, which latter is kissed by all present. At this 
‘ stage of the banquet, a lictor, followed by a number of persons, appears at 
the table, and sits down without asking leave to the crammed fowls and 
chaperoned goose-eggs, with which the table has been newly provided. 
“ This,” says Trimalchio, “is Habinnas the Servir; he is a mason, and 
excels in making monuments.” * Habinnas, who has just returned from a 
funeral, is drunk, and his wife, Scintella, by whom he is accompanied, is 
rather put about by too much indulgence.. At the request of Trimalchio, 
he gives a sketch of the funeral feast, tells how half the wine had to be 
poured upon the dead bones, of the hog crowned with a pudding, and 
garnished with fritters and giblets; cold tarts steeped in Spanish honey, 
with which latter he pleasantly besmeared himself ; then there is a wilder- 
ness of fruits, including apples and lupines, a bear's ham, cream, cheese, 
grape jelly, a snail apiece, chitterlings, livers in’ paté pans, turnips, mus- 
tard, beans, and salted olives. When he has finished, ‘lrimalchio looks at 
the slaves, and says, “* If you have anything in the way of dessert bring it 
in.” Thrushes in pastry stuffed with raisins and nuts are handed round, 
and then a disgusting dish miade out of a hog. Oysters are next served 
up, with snails roasted upon silver gridirons, and to crown all, rich perfume 
is carried about by long-haired boys, who anoint the guests therewith, 
having first bound their heads, hands, and feet with flowers. Trimalchio 
discourses about his tomb with Habinnas, to whom he hands a laudatory 
inscription, which he wishes to have placed on his monument. A bath 
winds up a debauch, than which no stronger proof could be adduced of the 
depth of sensuality and coarseness to which the social life of Rome had 
been reduced by Paganism. 

Greece was not so wholly debased. The intellect, at least, took pre- 
cedence of the stomach ; and when the money-holders sat down to a mag- 
nificent spread, an attempt wes made to give it an air of refinement. Plato « 
dilates on the pleasures of a feast, where the guests are gentlemanly and 
well-educated, and no flute-playing women or dancing-women are admitted 
‘but decency is observed everywhere, even, he adds, “‘ if they drink a great deal 
of wine.” He appeafs to consider conversation capital sauce for a banquet, 
and describes those who reject it for dancing and mumming as living the 
life of mollusks. Excesses naturally prevailed in the absence of a control- 
ling element ; but the picture of Greek festive life is by far brighter than 
that sketched by the polite pen of Petronius. ‘The story of the marriage 
feast which Caranus made in Macedonia will furnish a curious pendant to 
the banquet of Trimalchio. Twenty guests were invited, to each of whom 
when they were seated, and crowned with golden chaplets, valued at five 
pieces, the entertainer presented a silver bowl, a loaf in a Corinthian salver, 
poultry, and ducks, pigeons, a goose, which they gave to their slaves when 
they had satisfied themselves. Platters of silver holding bread, hares, kids, 
doves, partridges and “every other kind of bird imaginable,” were next 
given them, which were disposed of in the same way as the salvers; and 
to these followed fresh chaplets of flowers, twisted around circlets of gold. 
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As the company were amusing themselves with elegant trifles there 
came in flute-playing women, sambula-players, and women having each a 
gold and silver phial of perfume, with which they severally presented the 
guests. For supper there was served up a silver platter, upon which en- 
closed in a golden egg of great thickness, lay a huge roast boar str fed with 
roasted thrushes and paunches, fig-pickers, and oysters covered with the 
yolk of eggs; and to every one present was given a boar thus encased. 
Wine was then offered, and a hot kid and a golden spoon was laid before 
each of the invited. Caranus seeing that his guests were embarrassed from 
want of stowage, desired them to be furnished with baskets of twisted ivory, 
and second pairs of cruets, and clapping his hands there appeared dancers 
and jugglers, who amused the revellers by standing on their heads and 
vomiting fire from their mouths. Thasian, Mendean, and Lesbean wines 
in golden goblets succeeded the exhibition, and to them glass goblets of 
great size stuffed with roasted fishes. Nor did the bounty of Caranus end 
here, for he presented his guests with triplicates of the phials of perfume, 
and silver baskets of Cappadocian bread ; and when one of them swallowed 
a gallon of Thasian wine, exclaiming, “ He who drinks most, will be the 
happiest,” he told him to keep the “cup,” and gave one of the same 
pattern and value to each of his friends. Fresh chaplets and golden circlets 
double the weight of the former he also bestowed, and when this part of 
the ceremony was over, a hundred men walked around the tables singing 
an epithalamium, with dancing girls costumed to represent the nymphs and 
nereids. The slaves being ordered to bring the wine round rapidly, Man- 
drogenis, the buffoon danced a measure with his wife, a woman more than 
eighty years of age, their gestures and contortions, causing unbounded 
laughter. The pair disappeared at a given signal, and sweetmeats 
in baskets of plaited ivory were handed round, and also Cretan cheesecakes. 
This wound up the entertainment, and the guests went home loaded with 
the treasures they had received during the evening. It was much the 
custom to ridicule the moderation which characterised the Attic banquets. 
Lynceus, in his “ Centaur,” represents them as chiefly consisting of garlic, 
sea urchins, cockles, and caviare, with a chance of oysters. Mateon is more 
complimentary to the people of Attica, and in a description of one of their 
banquets, mentions white loaves, oysters, sea urchins, anchovies, pinox, 
fat cockles, turbots, mullets, cuttle fishes, congers, eels, perch, black tails, 
tunny, shark, (which he prizes,) a cestrea sargi, amias, chrysophrys, crabs, 
lampreys, soles, and sturgeons, sea-thrushes, a ham, (the division of which 
caused much uproar,) black broth, pig’s feet, turkey; and furthermore, 
perfumes, garlands and wine! so that, after all, and despite the ridicule of 
the wits, Attica, appears to have known what a feast should be. It is 
related of a Lacedemonian General, Pausanias, that on the capture of the 
Imperial tent of Xerxes, he ordered the slaves to prepare a feast, such as 
the fugitive monarch was accustomed to sit to; and at the same time 
desired his people to prepare one of their own fashion. And when both 
were ready he called in his generals, pointing to the luxury of the former, 
and saying it was impossible that a man who lived so sumptuously and 
VOL. I. c 
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delicately, could make a good soldier. Indeed, so fragal were the Lacede- 
monians that a citizen of Sybaris is reported to have used these words, 
“Tt is natural enough for the Lacedemonians to be the bravest of men, 
for any man in his senses would rather die ten thousand times over than 
live in such a miserable way as this.” Nevertheless, although Plato held 
them up ‘as examples of temperance to the rest of Greece, they soon fell 
out of their austere ways, and about the time Cleomenes, competed with 
the Persians in luxury and extravagance. The hard benches whereon they 
were used to recline during meals, were exchanged for richly-adorned 
couches furnished with pillows and embroidered curtains; they even 
descended to the use of perfume and garlands. Cleomenes contributed by 
the force of his own example to reform the national manners, but his suc- 
cess was questionable. The people had tasted the flesh-pots, and were 
disgusted thenceforth with the republican lentiles. We are told that Alex- 
auder the Great spent a hundred minz every day in entertaining his friends ; 
he was rivalled by the king of Persia, who supped with fifteen thousand 
men at the cost of four hundred talents, a story which will appear in- 
credible when we remember that Menander estimates the greatest cost of a 
banquet including meats, wines, perfumes, ointments, dancers, and singers, 
at a single talent. Plato, the author of Phown gives the following sketch 
of the preliminaries of a banquet in his day, and which is given, translated 
with a latitude of freedom, excusable, because of the unintelligibility of the 
original :— 


«* And then two slaves brought in a well-rubbed table, 
. And then another and another, till 

The room was filled, and then the hanging lamps 

Beamed bright, and shone upon the festive crowns, 

And herbs, and dishes of rich delicacies, 

And then all arts were put in requisition 

To furnish forth a most Inxurious meal. 

Barley-cakes white as snow did fill the baskets, 

And then were served up not coarse, vulgar pots, 

But well-shaped dishes, whose well-ordered breadth 

Filled the rich board, eels and well-stuffed congor, 

A dish fit for the gods.. Then came a platter 

Of equal size, with dainty sword-fish fraught, 

Then fat cuttle-fish, and the savoury tribes 

Of the long, hairy polypus. After this 

Another orb appeared upon the table, 

Rival of that just brought from off the fire, 

Fragrant with spicy odour. And on that 

Again were famous cuttle-fish, and these 

Fair maids, the honeyed squills, and dainty cakes, * 

Sweet to the palate, and large buns of wheat 

Large as a partridge, sweet, and round, which you 

Do know the taste of well. And if you ask 

What more was there, 1’d speak of luscious chine, 

And loin of pork, and head of boar, all hot, 

Cutlets of kid, and well-boiled pettitoes, 

And ribs of beef, and heads and snouts of tails. 

Then kid again, and lambs, and hares, and poultry, 

Partridges, and the birds from Phasis’ stream ; 
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And golden honey, and clotted cream was there, 
And cheese, which I did join with all in calling, 
Most tender fare, And when we all had reached 
Satiety of food and wine, the slaves 

Bore off the still full tables ; and some others 
Brought us warm water for to wash our hands,” 


Cleopatra, after all, appears to have outdone every one in the banquets 
she prepared for Antony. Every dish was of gold, inlaid with precious 
stones ; the walls were hung in purple, embroidered with gold, all of which 
she presented to him when the feast was over. On the second day when he 
came, accompanied by his captains, he sat down to a banquet to which the 
other, in the words of Socrates, the Rhodian, “ appeared contemptible.” 
Each captain took away the couch on which he had reclined, and the gob- 
let he had used. And to some she gave slaves and palanquins, to others 
horses with golden furniture; and the floor on the fourth day was strewn 
a cubit deep with roses covered over with silk nettings, on which her guests 
lay, the flowers alone being worth more than a taient. All the boasted 
splendour of Persian luxury looks trivial, compared with the costliness and 
bounty of this queenly entertainment. 

Tt will be seen that on the whole, the ancients were capable of appre- 
ciating a capital dinner, and knew the way to make their friends happiest. It 
was princely liberality, which not only entertained you for a whole night, with 
amultitude of dishes, in which extravagance and invention ran riot, but in- 
sisted on your leaving loaded with sacks of gold goblets and silver platters. 
We have changed all this. At a wedding party now, it is usual to give, 
instead of receive ; and your respectability runs the hazard of being measured 
by the richness of your offering. No one says to you, “ Oblige me by taking 
home this little vase,” or “ Pray, accept of this Dresden trifle ;” on the con- 
trary, a domestic espionage is established over the plate, and your host thinks 
it necessary when you have lefc to count up the spoons. Nevertheless, 
altered manners do not prevent us reducing, or rather elevating the grand 
necessity of existence to the rank of a science. Human nature’ applauds 
it daily and hourly by the pealing of dinner-bells, from one end of the world 
tothe other. ‘Those be our golden watches,” dear to our very soul, in- 
novation though they be on the mysterious formalities which clustered round 
the classic mahogany. 





HONORIA DEANE. 
A MOORLAND TALE. 
BY RUTH MILLAIS. 


PART II. 


Ir is Sunday evening. Michael Deane has gone for a gossiping ramble with 
one or two of the other politicians of Lettergesch. Honoria sits in the house 
alone, with her arms resting on the kitchen table. Her hair is as tidy as 
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ever, and her gown as neat, but where is the bit of rosy ribbon that was 
wont to light up her dusky beauty on Sunday evenings? There it is, tying 
up a little bundle that lies before her on the table. 

The January sun stretches itself upon the floor, and falls to her feet, 
She can see where she sits the smiling brown moors, with the purple shades 
stealing down their sides, and the valley river coming tripping along in the 
sunshine, showing its sweet white feet glancing here and there through a 
gap in a broken bank, or a lurch in the uncertain upland. Everything is 
still, and glad, and at rest. Honoria has somewhere read, “ Blessed are 
they thet mourn, for they shall be comforted,” and she tries to have faith. 

Half a dozen hot, heavy tears rain into her lap. Startled and angry 
at their unbidden appearance, she shakes them from her apron, winks their 
dew from her eyelashes, and looks straight on out through the door again. 
There is an invisible path leading round that distant, mighty old headland, 
with the royal robe of purple, and the golden crown of whins. Where 
does itlead to? Letthereen. Following Honoria’s eyes, we have hit on 
her thought. ‘Willie must get Letthereen. That is it. 

Willie must get Letthereen to till and to make fruitful, to gladden his 
heart, and to shelter his wife ; and how he is to get it, is what Honoria must 
think of and plan for, while she has quiet and leisure to think, and before 
it be too late. Her sober judgment has convinced her of the truth of 
Willie’s words. Her father’s anger will burst with a terrible crash on 
his head, when what has happened can be no longer hidden from him. He 
will, no doubt, revenge his mortified pride by depriving Willie of Letthereen. 
Unless—and Honoria breathes thick as she thinks of that unless—he can 
- be induced to give it to him before he knows what has passed between 
them. In that case, the self-same pride would forbid him to withdraw a 
gift made before the eyes of the world; and if there be anger to be borne 
with, Honoria will bear the brant of it. She will use all her wits, her 
very utmost power and strength to win that farm for Willie. 

For a dire picture has risen before her eyes, and haunted her since that 
night. Willie, a broken-down, dispirited man, toiling at his day’s spade- 
labor for a pittance of wages, when he can get it, in scanty Lettergesch ; 
often going hungry for want of even so much. Sorrow of her own sbe 
can endure, but not the thought of Willie’s suffering. Her father does not 
want Letthereen, even were she married and settled there, he would be 
loath to part the old walls, or stir from the spot his habits have grown to. 
It is only for her he wants it, and she will not have it. She wants no 
dowry, for she will wed no husband. She has vowed never again to eee 
Letthereen, and shall the tide carry it from the cliffs, or the rain soak in 
the thatch, and make ponds of the rooms, for want of a caretaking pre- 
sence about its walls? No, no; she must set all her woman’s ingenuity 
to work, to induce her father to bestow his gift at once. 

The sun fades upon the floor, the brook has ceased to dance, the 
clouds begin to gather, and the winds to sob. ‘The short January day is 
nearly spent. 

Honoria’s eyes fall now upon her little packet. She takes it in her 
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hand to the fire-place, and sits down upon the hearth. A blaze is stirred, 
and over it Honoria’s hand is raised, when she draws it back, once more 
unfastens and looks on its contents. Behold the materials for a funeral © 
pile, whereon are to be consumed the ashes of a dead hope. Ah! high- 
born lady, you who smile over your scented billets, and value as the apple 
of your eye, yon rich casket of wedding jewels, how would you despise 
this humble treasure of poor Honoria’s, this Koh-i-noor of the peasant 
girl’s heart! There are few letters, for Willie was seldom absent for long 
at a time, and those few are written on coarse blue paper, and creased and 
stained with constant reading and hiding in apron pockets. There is the 
bit of palm he got for her on last Easter Sunday, and the violets that they 
plucked on their way, while strolling round by Letthereen. There is— 
but it is no use laying bare so unsparingly what Honoria would have died, 
rather than acknowledge to any living creature. One by one they are held 
over the blaze, and watched, and paused over, till each has been separately 
consumed, till the blessed branch has cedsed to crackle, and falls away iu 
dust, and the last spark has gone crinkling through the blackened paper, 
and left it indistinguishable from the turf ashes on the hearth. Last of all 
the string is burnt. Honoria will wear no more gay ribbons. That duty 
has been unflinchingly done, and Honoria rises and begins to set out the 
table for the evening meal. 

“Honor,” said old Michael, as they sat silently by the fire, * you're 
pale these days, an’ you’ve never a song, nor a blithe word. What's the 
matter, girleen ?” 

Honoria’s heart stood still. Here was the longed-for opportunity, yet 
for a moment she shrank from seizing it. But the strong will conquered. 

“Troth, father,” said she “ 1’ll tell the truth. I’m frettin’ about Willie !” 

Michael Deane smiled from under his wrinkled brows. It was good. 
Here was Honoria, who had feigned indifference and independence so long 
grown anxious and love-sick at last. He would tease her a little. 

“Hoot, girl,” said he, ‘ what are you grumblin’ about? What’s the 
matter with the boy? Is’nt he strong an’ well, an’ a good prospect before 
him? You're time enough to be marryin’ yet.” 

“TJ don’t want to marry,” said Honoria, “ we’re both young, an’ we’ve 
no business to be marryin’, but I will say that it’s hard on Willie, always 
workin’ among strangers, for next to nothin’. Where’s the use of tillin’ 
another man’s lan’ and your own lyin’ by? You ought to give bim 
Letthereen, that you promised bim, at wanst, and let him be makin’ much 
o’it. It would make a new man o’ him, so it would.” 

There it was out! Honoria paused, hot and breathless. But there 
was nothing to fear. The old man only smiled and shook his head. 

‘You'd ha’ made a good soldier, if you had been a boy,” said he, “for 
you can fight when you take the cause to heart; nobody could beat you. 
You'd go through thick an’ thin till you’d manage your point, but I’m not 
goin’ to fight you. ‘Willie shall have the farm. I'll not stan’ his dull 
looks, an’ your pale face. Take the key o’ the ould brown chest, an’ fetch 
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the papers when you list, they’re made ont an’ lawyered long ago, an’ give 
them to Willie when you see him again.” 

- Honoria was shocked into silence. She felt like a criminal; the very 
easiness and suddenness of the victory, which she had hoped to gain only 
by time and perseverance, filled her with remorse for the part she was act- 
ing. The conquest was made without a struggle, and there sat the generous 
old foe, vanquished and smiling behind his tobacco wreath. In happier 
days, at such a kindly act, the impulsive girl would have hugged the old 
man in her joy, and thanked him eloquently, but now the consciousness of 
deceit embarrassed her tongue, and paralyzed her actions. She only stooped 
her guilty face over the dear old rough hand, as it lay on the chair-arm, 
and kissed it hurriedly, as if ashamed of the action, while she murmured, 
“You're very good to me, father; you’re too good to me.” 

Mickael Deane laughed the rare musical ‘ldugh of gladdened old age, 
and stroked his danghter’s bent head. 

“The girleen’s cracked,” said he, “she’s lost her sassy tongue, an’ — 
taken to blarneyin’ her ould father.” 

Honoria kept her face from the light, but took the key that. was placed 
in her hand. She did not quickly raise her head, something was telling 
her (and these presentiments do visit us sometimes) that it would be long 
ere she should be fondled so again. Never had she felt a child’s love so 
strong in her heart as just then. She had almost let her tears flow, and told 
him all, but that was only the mad impulse of a moment, and was jostled aside 
by the next quick-coming thought. There was a bitter conflict in her 
heart, love pitted against love, remorse venting its useless passion upon an 

‘unflinching purpose. A fight that could only end one way, when all the 
combatants were faint and exhausted. She sat on the floor so long with 
bowed head, that Michael thought she slept. _ 

** Don’t sleep here, asthore,” he said, kindly, “I’m ready to go too, an’ 
it’s time for bed.” 

Honoria obeyed, but stopped him as he left the kitchen. 

“Father, have you any objection to my goin’ over to-morrow to my 
aunt Peggy’s? I can see Willie there, an’ give him the papers.” 

“ Not a bit, not a bit; go this minit if you like, for fear them same 
papers might burn your fingers,” and laughing his pleased laugh again, old 
Michael Deane closed his door. 

I wonder if the winter is so beautiful in every other highland as it 
is in our lone, lone Connemara! Singular people that we are, suffering 
cannot crush out of us the admiration of our mother Nature, even in her 
most terrible aspect. Whether she comes, robed in ermine, ice-crowned, 
fiery-eyed, and relentless, to torment us with pinching cold, or like Niobe, 
wailing, with tears, for the pains of her children; still there is beauty in 
her mien, and, in sorrow and privation, we worship it. « 

Honoria worshipped in spirit as she went along her wet way that 
January morning, holding the hood of her red cloak firmly under her chin. 
It was one of those days common to our highlands, which I always asso- 
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ciate with a certain human mood, when fatigue, more of spirit than frame, 
has blanched the face, and deadened and darkened the eyes, and fettered 
the will with a heavy langour. Nature sat pale with mist, still and passive, 
unshed tears dimming her eyes, and a host of muttered complainings stifled 
in her breast. The moors lay waiting, waiting for the judgment day, as 
ever, with folded hands in silence, while the years and centuries roll on, 
and turn up other lands with their golden wheels, laying bare treasure to 
the world. Have these moors had any talent given them, and where 
have they hidden it ? 

Honoria liked this day. Its drear quiet suited her better than sunshine. 
She paused on the brow of the hill, and looked afar, afar. East, west, south, 
north, which way did the mighty world lie? For Honoria was feeling a 
vague yearning to leave Lettergesch and her youth behind, with their past 
joy, and present pain, and seck out that great world, of whose existence 
she knew, but of whose strife and surge she had never even heard the faint 
echoings. The outer world! Where? So isolated are we of the wilds, so 
hemmed in by mountain, cloud, and breaker, that we can scarcely at times 
believe in the existence of any other world than that of mist and heather, 
and weird legend around us, except it be that of star and angel, and soul- 
sustaining promise above our heads. : 

It was falling night when Honoria reached the house where she knew 
Willie was to be found. The door was fastened, but she saw through the 
window a picture that did her no good, for it seemed the reverse of another, 
which haunted her memory. Willie was there, and by his side a fair head, 
instead of her own dark one, the head of a gentle-faced, soft-haired girl. 
In the corner, sat an aged woman, in the chair where (as it seemed) her 
old deceived father ought to sit. These three figures made the picture, 
and there was the fire-light as of old, vaguely/shadowing forth the 
details, and lighting and harmonizing the whole. For the first time, a 
bitter sense of wrong swelled in her heart. Till now, in all her trouble, 
grief had been kept under by a siding with Willie, a sympathy for 
him, because she knew all the world else would blame him. In her mis- 
fortune she had only realized one agent, but now here was another before 
her eyes, that other who had elbowed her from her pleasant path, and 
whose shadow had darkened her life. Suddenly and mercilessly anger 
gnawed at her life-strings, and the idea of evil for evil sprang up in 
her heart like a scathing light. One minute’s indulgence of this new hor- 
rible sensation, and the papers had been torn in her hands, and she had 
returned home with her errand undone. But the habit of self-control, 
which seemed inherent to Honoria’s nature stood her friend now, she turned 
from the window, and stood with her face uplifted to the now beating rain, 
praying that it might extinguish the unholy fire in her breast. Then, 
dashing thought aside, she knocked sharply at the door. Some one opened 
it, she dared not look to see who, but merely asked for Willie Glen, She 
heard low voices, and then Willie's feet coming.” She thrust the papers 
into his hand, without looking at him, saying, “ Father sent you these 
with his blessin’; take them, an’ make use o’ them at wanst.” She did not 
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wait a moment to hear what Willie’s answer might be ; it seemed as if the 
household spirit of that cabin had crept out like a serpent, and stung her 
feet on the threshold, for she sprang from the doorway, and was lost in the 
thickening dark. 

Honoria stopped all night at her aunt Peggy's, and next evening found 
her wending her way homeward, trying to assume a cheerfil countenance, and 
coining pleasant speeches, to prevent her father suspecting the truth. Her 
mind was easier, now Willie had got the farm past recall, she trusted to 
time and her own ingenuity, to break the real state of affairs to the old 
man, and reconcile him to what was inevitable. It never struck her that 
he might chance to hear the news through some other channel, that others 
besides herself already knew of Willie Glen’s faithlessness. 

Drawing near the house she saw her father’s figure standing in the 
doorway, and hurried onward. Approaching closer, she looked up, shrank, 
and would have fled away had it been in her nature to fly from any trial or 
danger. As it was, she raised her fearful eyes to her father’s face, and 
saw thunder on his brows, and lightning in his eyes. Seemingly not able 
to trust himself with speech, he beckoned her in, and made room for her 
to pass. Shuddering and trembling, at she knew not what, Honoria stood 
on the kitchen floor, mechanically unfastening her dripping cloak. At last 
Michael’s wrath found words. 

** So you’ve come,” he began, in a voice portentous in its husky in- 
distinctness. ‘* You've come home afther your night’s work, to the 
father you’ve desaved, an’ the home you’ve ruined. Just as if Willie Glen 

. hadn’t married another woman, an’ you knowin’ it, an’ bribin’ him to it, for 
your own cursed ends, whatever they are, bribin’ him with the bit out 0’ 
your ould father’s mouth, an’ the sweat off his brow. Just as if you 
hadn't robbed him of every penny he had, an’ made away with it to them 
that should be worse to you than the stranger. As if you hadn’t made a 
beggar of him in his old age, without a roof to cover‘him !” 

* Oh! I didn’t know,” moaned Honoria, piteously, as she sank into a 
seat. 

‘“‘Didn’t know ?” cried Michael, his white hair?shaking with passion. 
** Was I goin’ to tell the world that every penny I possessed, an’ more, was. 
sunk in Letthereen, to make it rich and comfortable for—for—? Was I 
goin’ to tell there is debt on this house, an’ debt on this lan’, more than 
ever I’ll pay now, if I sell every stick and stock we have? May be you 
don’t know, Honor Deane, that you’re a beggar, an’ so am I, that toiled 
an’ sweated for your good, an’ all through an ongrateful, onnatural child! 

My curses r. 

The words that should have followed sank in an indistinct gurgling sound 
in the old man’s throat, he stared, gasped, clutched at the table, and fell 
heavily to the ground, stricken by the withering hand of paralysis. 

With a wild cry, Honoria sprang to his side, and hardly more sensible 
than he, chafed his hands and tore open his neckcloth. Finding her efforts 
vain to restore him, and crazed by the horrible fear that‘he had died in 
cursing her, she dragged him to his bed, and flew to summon assistance. 
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Midnight came, and the little dwelling was wrapped in gloom. The 
doctor had come and gone, shaking his head. The priest’s visit was also 
over, and he spoke a parting word to Honoria on the threshold. 

‘“* Watch by his side all night,” he said, “for I fear the turn of the 
morning for him.” 

And Honoria watched the night through, and the breaking clouds of a 
new morning showed her wan and worn. 

Michael stirred just as the darkness was growing gray. He opened his 
eyes, and fixed them on Honoria. In afew moments he spoke sensibly, 
though with difficulty. : 

‘Somethin’ has happened me,” he said, “I know that I’m dyin’. 
Whisht, darlin’, don’t be cryin’. I wish Willie was here; but give him 
my love an’ blessin’, he’ll be a good husband to you.” 

God, in mercifully dealing this blow, had abstracted the one bitter drop 
in the cup of death. Memory’s dimming mirror showed the old man 
nothing that had lately happened. He was loving, and peaceful, and 
happy. 

“‘ Kiss me, avourneen,” he whispered,~ ‘and God bless my darlin’. 
Willie an’ you'll be snug in Letthereen. I’m dyin’ happy. I toiled for it, 
but the Lord’s rest’s comin’. Glory be to God! Kiss me again, asthore, 
an’ let me rest, for l’m worn out.” 

Honoria did kiss him, and bent over him in an anguish that he, in bis 
serene death, knew not. And the full dawn found two white faces side by 
side on the bed. One was claimed by Death, who stood by in fair robes of 
hope, but of the other, Life had not yet loosened its hold. 

Let us think of how swiftly half a dozen years fly by, how soon the 
little occurrences that fill up their moments and hours are forgotten, how 
eagerly we look forward to the future lying beyond each as it passes us, 
and we will find it easy to pass in silence over so much time in our story, 
and take it up at a new period. 

There was once a year that came on us like God’s curse, dyeing Time's 
wing with a darker stain than human blood ever left upon it. It came, 
like a great moving cloud from space, heralded by weeping rains, and pas- 
sionate winds, and the spoliation and barrenness of our mother earth. It 
came, passing harmless over sinful cities and God-forgetting lands, and 
burst with unutterable fury over this faithfullest province in God’s faith- 
fullest isle. That was the famine year, whose history I am not going to 
write, for my pen shrinks from the record, and the ink grows red under 
my eyes. But the famine came, and people in the world outside believe 
they knew it came, as if any one who did not suffer or see, couldfknow. 

When Honoria Deane quitted her father’s grave and sold his posses- 
sions, and paid his debts, and when recruited strength had furnished her 
with sufficient energy and resolution, ske turned her face outward, and 
sought that mighty world which she had longed to visit. Hard-working 
and cheerful she had found favour among strangers, and wanted for nothing 
that the body needs. But that terrible year came, and in a distant city 
Honoria heard with a shuddering heart of the monster that was slaying 
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her kin in her far-off, fondly-remembered Lettergesch, making of the moors 
one vast unearthed charnel- house for the unburied dead. 

Honoria’s industry had hoarded a little money, and with the quick im- 
pulse of her strong nature, she determined to seek her old home with full 
hands, and relieve all the suffering that her means would allow. With a 
heart full of anxious mercy she returned to the wilds, and arrived one 
desolate morning in the village where in olden days she had gone with 
her father to purchase her little household treasures. 

But how changed! The little shops all shut up, a melancholy silence 
reigning in the streets, gaunt men, and famishing childrea walking about 
idly, and looking piteously in one another’s faces. One house, where they 
said people were giving out scanty relief, was besieged by a ravenous, com- 
plaining crowd, and this spot seemed the focus, whence all the feeble life of 
the place seemed to radiate. Honoria left her bulky baggage at the de- 
serted inn, and taking with her one well-stored hamper in a cart, set out 
for Lettergesch. 

And oh! what a terrible journey that was. Wasted, discoloured forms 
met her at intervals on the road, some were already corpses, others struggled 
in the last agonies of the horrid death by hunger. White faces, imploring 
eyes, surrounded her path like the terrifying phantoms of a nightmare, 
Her progress was slow, for no one whom she could help was passed without 
some morsel to stay the tearing claws of the vulture starvation. 

It was dark when she reached her destination. Whither was she 
bending her steps? To Letthereen, where else? To see that Willie and 
his family wanted for nothing that she could give them. She had prayed, 
God to remit that rash promise made in her misery long ago, that she would 
never again set foot in Letthereen ; and now she was seeking it in love and 
mercy. 

There was no light to overwhelm memory, no time for thought. In 
the darkness she knocked again and again, but no one replied to her sum- 
mons. The windows did not show the faintest thread of light, neither did 
the chinks of the door. There was no life about the place, it stood utterly 
empty, dark, and abandcned in the stormy night. 

Sorrowing she turned away. Werethey then all dead? Swept away 
by the terrible famine fever? Forced to seek for a night’s shelter, she found 
the road again, and travelled on, looking vainly on every side for a light 
on the dreary moors. Hopeless and half frozen, she had asked herself was 
she to journey thus the night through, when all at once, close by the road- 
side, she saw the gray gleaming wall of a cabin. Again she knocked at a 
door. but this time the call was answered. A man opened the door. 

“T cannot turn you away,” he said, in reply to her request for shelter, 
“but you had betther not come in, unless you want to catch the fever. 
We're all down except mysel’.” 

‘Never mind!” said Honoria, for even in that light, and through his 
altered looks, she recognised Willie. 

She took her hamper from the cart, and had it carried into the cabin, 
and then she fastened the door, and looked about her. The place was bare 
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of everything but firing, turf there was, however, that one true friend that 
the poor man finds on the moor. She seized on it, and built a goodly fire, 
coaxing the embers into ablaze. When the light sprung up, it showed her 
Willie’s wife, stretched on a pallet in the corner, two little children and a 
baby by her side. With fast running tears Honoria opened her hamper, 
which was well stored with good meats and bread, and some wine, She 
cut a sparing slice and held it towards Willie. 

He had sat passive, whilst she stirred about the cabin, as if after her 
coming at all, he had ceased to wonder at any thing his strange visiter 
might choose to do. But as she handed him the bread, the light discovered 
her face, and Willie uttered the sharp cry, “ Honor!” 

*‘ Aye! Willie,” said she, soothingly, ‘I’m Honor, come back. Haye 
you no welcome for me? I’m come in love and friendliness to save ye 
all.” 
Willie’s head fell despondently on his breast. ‘‘ It’s too late,” said he ; 
“too late. You robbed yoursel’ an’ them that’s gone wanst before for us, 
and now we’re past your help. Them that’s lyin’ there'll never rise again.” 

“ Don’t say so,” cried Honoria, vehemently, “ trust in God that sent me 
here. Through His mercy it’ll all be well with them yet.” 

“* Aye! in heaven !” was Willie Glen’s answer. 

He was right. Hunger and disease had worn out the poor mother and 
her little ones, and with all Honoria’s tender care, the fever would only 
make way for death. Willie’s wife and children were swept-from him the 
next day, only the little baby remained, and when the dead were decently 
buried, Honoria strained the little lovely thing to her breast, and promised 
to be a mother to it. 

When Willie Glen had been in some measure roused from the stupor 
in which grief and watit had sunk him, Honoria heard with grave sympathy 
the tale of his misfortunes. Letthereen had never thriven with him. One 
petty trouble after another had reduced its value, wet seasons killed the 
crops, and cold and disease thecattle, and when at last the hard times came, 
and the potatoes blackened in the ground, he was forced to sell the farm 
for little or nothing, in order to procure the necessaries of life for his family. 
No work was to be had, and the scarce food was ruinously dear, so that a ~ 
few months found him empty-handed again. In fact, it was the old, old 
story common to the times. 

Honoria said, “ Willie you must go and shake the sorrow off you in 
another land; you must leave this unfortunate counthry. The sun’s shinin’ 
yet, though it isn’t on Connemara.” 

Willie shook his head. ‘*‘ Where have I the means to stir from 
this? No, no; my grave’s dug, like the rest. I fought it out long, like 
ever a man among them, but God said it, an’ they had to give in, an’ so 
must I, Them I would ha’ died to save are gone, and why shouldn’t 
I follow them ?” 

“T tell you, no, Willie!” said Honor. ‘ God hasn’t said you’re to die, 
when he sends you the means of life, and points ‘you out the road 
to the busy world, where you may work and live like thousands of 
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others, I have money enough, take it, you’ll pay me some other day, when © 
you're strong and hearty. Go off to America, an’ earn plenty, an’ grow 
stout an’ thrifty, an’ I’ll keep the chil’ till you come or send for her.” 

Thus, half by force, and half by persuasion, did Honoria succeed in 
sending Willie from his stricken home, away, away, across the seas. 

Honoria staid on in the cabin where she had found him. She returned 
no more to the outer world, but devoted herself to do what good she could 
in Lettergesch. While she had a morsel, it was shared with the starving, 
and many a dying pang did Honoria soothe, and many a lonely grave her 
hands dug and filled. 

Self-denying, strong of heart, fearless of pain, her life of charity suited 
her. There was something Joan-of-Arc-like in her character. Danger 
dared, privation endured for the solace of others, cleared her brow, and 
brightened her eye. 

At length God turned his face upon the sorrowing land. Famine re- 
laxed its deadly gripe, leaving only its dire scars behind. Then, with a 
calmer mind, Honoria laboured late and early, to raise a thrifty homestead 
around her. Carrying rack, of wild nights, from the sea shore, to manure 
her bit of land, spinning and knitting, and rearing cattle, and through all 
her labours, cheered by the smiles of the~darling child, who was at once 
her care and her comfort. Her toil was blessed, and she reaped its fruits. 
As the years wore on, her cabin had a sonsy aspect; her ears of corn 
were well filled, and her spinning wheel was always busy. Her home 
was soon by far the neatest in Lettergesch. One little improvement after 
another was quictly made, till the whole looked pleasant and flourishing. 

Seven years had the grass grown on the famine graves. Time had 
dealt lovingly with Honoria Deane, and left her still fresh and comely. 
She had tasted the weariness of age in early years, and now her youth 
seemed to linger fondly around her. Her hair was still gravely dark, nor 
had her figure lost its graceful roundness. On bright evenings she would 
sit in her doorway, and look peacefully out on the moors, with their hidden 
harvest of forgotten graves, feeling almost thankful for that woful memory 
that had risen up between her and an earlier one, and not blotting out the 
latter, had shown it to her through a softening vista, teaching her to bear 
willingly a solitary sorrow. 

Spring had come, with the short nights that are so soon summoned 
from their starry dream by the soft echoing notes of the cuckoo, heralding 
dawn; with the mornings that smile on us through rosy cloud, and daz- 
zling sun-mist, and the moons that brood over us with smiles, so warm and 
grateful, that we fancy Nature loves us too well ever to pain or harm us 
again. A soft purple bloom clothed the moors, and tormented rivers found 
relief and flowed on with smiling ease, murmuring their joy to the world as 
they went. Primroses and tender violets, nestled among ruined walls, and 
bloomed upon cabin floors and hearthstones, that had been quick with life 
and warmth when our story opened. 

Mid-day was reigning, ‘regal, lavish, golden, over the thankful land, 
when a well-dressed stranger, in the prime of life, crossed the hills, taking 
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the path to Lettergesch. He paused and looked at every brambly ruin 
that met him on his glad way, like so many skeletons at spring’s feast of 
sunshine. Whence came he, for he looked not on Connemara with a stran- 
ger’s eyes? 

Honoria’s day’s work was done. She had lingered long at the door- 
way, watching the sun go down, and the moon rise young and fair over that 
far Atlantic, whose waters met the horizon with a white foaming line. The 
curlew had screamed his farewell from the rocks, and the night had gathered 
mild and serene, tracing with its mystic finger bright arabesques of stars 
over the dim curtain of the sky. 

Honoria knelt at her prayers, with Willie’s child slumbering beside her. 
A sound startled her. She looked up to see a strange shadow, coming be- 
tween her and the stars, : 

Honoria rose to her feet, and, wondering, advanced to have her two 
hands clasped, and her ear filled by a well-known, long-silent voice. It 
was Willie Glen. 

Willie, no longer drooping and dejected, but stalworth and erect, with 
frank, kindly speech, and a gentleman’s bearing, as poor Honoria thought, 
and was awed. 

Willie, with years of prosperity hangivg around him like a mantle, too 
rich and vivid for Honoria’s homely eyes to look on. Willie, holding her 
hands, and asking her to welcome him home. Oh! she had welcome to 
give him in a measure full and overflowiog, but she had then no meaus of 
pouring it out at his feet. 

She led him to the sleeping child, who was quickly roused by her 
father’s kisses ; and then the strange feeling has thawed away, and all the 
old stories were told, and God’s special mercies counted and compared. 

They sat at the door in the starlight. ‘ Honor,” said Willie, when 
many things had been talked over, and many dear graves visited reve- 
rently, in spirit, “‘ I have one question to ask you, and if your answer be 
not the one my heart covets, I'll just say good-bye, and go across the sea 
again, where I come from.” 

And he asked his question in a lowered voice that none but herself had 
any right to hear. Again Honoria’s hands were taken and held. She — 
left them in Willie’s, and said, looking frankly into his eyes— 

“So help me God, Willie Glen, I’ll he a good wife to you, and a mother 
to your child.” 

It was very late when Honoria closed her door upon Willie’s retreating 
footsteps, and was alone with her God and her great corafort. 

Letthereen was repurchased with Willie’s far-fetched gold, and throve 
and flourished, and joy rewarded Honoria’s deep truth and faith by abiding 
with her, even to the brink of an eternity of Hope. 
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THE PLAINT OF LOVE LIES BLEEDING. 


*« A little western flower. 
Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound.” 
* % * * % 


** The fresh stream ran by her and echoed her moans.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Tho’ Summer, in a blaze of charms, 
Hath woed mt from my sadness, 
Tho’ Autumn meek salute my cheek, 
And promise hours of gladness ; 
Alas! my grief is far too deep 
From either joy to borrow ; 
Will falling tears of many years 
Be dried by hopes to-morrow ? 


To me the sweet birds’ notes are lost, 
i cannot give them heeding ; 

’Tis vain to sing or comfort bring, 
My love, my. Love Lies Bleeding ; 

And tears afford more balm to grief 
Than Summer’s utmost splendonr ; 

And dirges low more suit my woe 
Than Autumn’s lyre can render. 


What flow’r could wreathe her face with smiles, 
Her heart with cause for weeping ? 
Ah! knew you why this gory dye 
My faithful breast is steeping, 
You would not wonder that I’m sad 
And droop in hgpeless sorrow ; 
And strange ’twill be, if e’er for me, 
Come joy with coming morrow. 


’T was on a lovely summer eve, 
The loveliest e’er was given, 

I thought that hour no cloud could low’r, 
It had so much of heaven ; 

But just as came my fairy love, 
Upon a sunbeam splendid, 

An envious thing, with poisoned sting, 
His life and my hope ended. 
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It pierced him through his loving heart 
While at my fond side lying, 

The purple flood of his life blood 
My snowy bosom dying! 

And now my only joy is grief, 
Of pleasure all unheeding. 

And thus you know my cause for woe, 
And wherefore Love Lies Bleeding. 


SONG OF THE VINE. 


*‘The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
T hrong’d around 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
~ossessed beyond the muse’s painting, 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, rais’d, refined.” 
COLLINs. 


Ho! I’m the Vine! 
Father of wine, 
And reeling sire of pleasure ; 


The purple tips 
Of my ripe lips 
Glow with my juicy treasure. 


Come, who'll kiss me 
Shall happy be, 
And nothing know of sadness ; 
I smile, and lo! 
The face of woe 
Is bright with kindling gladness. 


The vales prolong 
My Bacchant song, 
And gay Nymphs swell the chorus, 
In saltant ring 
The Satyrs sing 
And Oréads dance before us. 


The lover fond, 
The mistress bland, 
The hermit in his cold crypt, 
Priest, statesman, brave, 
The freeman, slave, 
And scholar o’er an old script, 
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Will each, in turn, 
For Vine’s kiss burn ; 
It rarifies man’s leaven, 
And all agree 
In ecstasy, 
The Vine, the Vine makes heaven! 


The queenly rose 
But dew drink knows— 
A tasteless, chilling slime ’tis ; 
Ho! my veins’ sluice 
Pours out joy’s juice, 
Earth’s nectar, glorious wine is ! 


Ho! I’m that Vine, 
Father of wine, 
And reeling sire of pleasure ; 
The purple tips 
Of my ripe lips 
Glow with mantling pleasure. 





IS HE DEAD? 


A century has elapsed since the important office of Prime Minister of 
England was held by Pelham, Duke of Newcastle, and of all the men who 
have occupied that powerful position, there never has been one whose 
name is more unimportant, or whose career is less calculated to enable the 
historian to notice any one great measure or any one great personal 
characteristic for the guidance or imitation of a British statesman. William 
Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, was one of his colleagues, and they 
worked most harmoniously; Pitt desired only such power as might be 
exercised by a high-minded, proud, self-respecting man ; he wished to keep 
his hands clean from either giving or receiving the wages of corruption. 
Newcastle, on the contrary, hada natural inclination for trafficking, and, 
like the impure birds of the Eastern deserts, manifested the strongest 
appetite for the strongest food. He strenuously insisted that he, and he 
alone, should have the disposal of the secret service money, and he felt 
more happy in securing the vote of a stray country gentleman by the 
promise of a gaugership for an illegitimate son, than in standing by his 
sovereign’s throne whilst the representatives of the highest powers in 
Europe sought the Royal presence. Had Pitt been a peasant boy, he would 
have become a goat-herd, and leading his flock to pure and elevated 
localities, his desire would be to see his care— 


** Dumos& pendere procul de rupe.” 
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Newcastle, if born a peasant, would have taken to tending swine, and his 
* only fault in such a pursuit would be that he would never cleanse the styes. 

But, as ministers of the British Crown, the dissimilarity of their dis- 
positions prevented the collisions which would naturally occur between men 
following the same objects through the same motives. When they met, 
Newcastle evinced a most agreeable pliancy in reference to Pitt’s policy, 
and Pitt, aspiring to make himself'the Great Commoner of England, and 
to render his name familliar as household words in every court in Europe, 
left the distribution of official garbage to the jobbing duke. 

In 1754, Newcastle was busily engaged in using, to the best advan- 
tage, all the ministerial patronage, with a view to increase his adherents 
in the House of Commons, the Parliament having been dissolved. At the 
same time, Pitt was most anxious to employ all the influence of the British 
Government to promote the election of the Archduke Joseph as King of 
the Romans, in case of the death of the Emperor Francis I. ‘The Duke. 
was thinking of the Cornish boroughs: the Commoner was engrossed with - 
the maintenance or augmentation of British influence on the continént, and 
only revolving how he could most effectually smite the Bourbons. The 
First Lord of the Treasury had established communications with every 
borough in which he had the slightest chance of gaining a seat. Pitt 
was more anxious that the British Minister at’ Vienna should ‘have 
couriers ready to start with intelligence as to the issue of the Empéroi’s 
indisposition, in order that threats, promises, and subsidies might be at once 
applied to the several members of the German Diet. But an ‘interference- 
with his plans occurred, and an attack was made upon him, 'to which he 
was compelled for a time to yield. The gout assailed him, and, at’ once 
perceiving that the fit would be so severe as utterly to incapacitate him for 
some time from attending to business, he drove to the spacious mansion at 
the corner of Lincoln's [nn-fields, and communicated to his ducal colleague 
the necessity by which he was impelled to succumb for a time to his 
infirmity. ‘Then, hastily imparting his political views, and urging on New- 
castle their vast importance, he desired that, on the arrival of messengers from 
the continent, the Duke should give them immediate audience.‘ ‘His Grace 
at once entered into the desires of Pitt, and instantly gave directions that 
any person arriving, and desiring an interview, should be at once brought 
to his presence, whether early or late; and that a porter should remain up 
at night, for the purpose of securing the messengers’ prompt admissjon- 
Content with this arrangement, Pitt departed, and the Duke resumed a 
consultation with one of his supporters, Colonel Drisdale, who was about 
to contest the Cornish borough of St. Michael's, in opposition to Clive, 
who had returned from his early achievements in India, and brought that 
admirable recommendation to a borough constituency—a full purse. Clive 
was supported at St. Michael’s by the powerfal interest of Lord Sandwich. 
Newcastle was determined that Drisdale should be returned: he now 
eagerly applied himself to investigate the promise-book of his friend,—to 
interrogate him respecting his canvass, and to suggest future operations. 
Drisdale was desponding. : 
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“Tt appears to me,” said Neweastle, “that all depends on the part 
the Wrixons will take, that family have seven votes, they have heretofore 
opposed us, if you gain them over they will make the difference of fourteen 
on the poll, and they must be gained.” 

‘* But,” replied Drisdale, ‘‘ I have not been able to make the slightest 
impression on them, the younger fellows invariably refer me to old Wrixon, 
and he as invariably refuses to promise ; all that I can get out of him is, 
that his second daughter has been recently marzied to a respectable but 
poor young man, and that he wishes his son-in-law to be appointed super- 
visor of excise at Falmouth, the present supervisor being in a dying state.” 

** And what did you say ?” asked the Duke. 

“T told him,” answered Drisdale, “that I would be very happy to 
serve him, and that I should use my best influence to effect his object; 
but nothing would satisfy the fellow except a positive undertaking, whieh 
1 could not give.” 

** But which I can give,” said the Duke. “ Drisdale, what.a fool you 
are not to have mentioned this to me before. The borough is ours if the 
rascals have not been already secured by Clive’s money.” 

“* They have not been secured,” answered Drisdale. ‘Old Wrixon is 
in town; I saw him to-day, shook him warmly by the hand, and ascer- 
tained that he is at the Angel, St. Clement’s.” 

The Duke rang the bell, desired the servant to call a coach, and di- 
rected Drisdale at once to go to the Angel and fetch old Wrixou to him. 
In Jess than an hour the seven voters for St. Michael’s were represented 
by vld Wrixon ina the presence of the First Lord of the Treasury. 

“* Mr. Wrixon,” said the Duke, “ Colouel Drisdale is my mest parti- 
cular friend. He bas importaned me to appoint your son-in-law to the 
supervisorship at Falmouth. I now promise you that, as soon as the 
vacancy occurs, your son-in-law shall have the place; and I am delighted 
to have in my power the means of serving a respectable family, in the 
welfare of which Colonel Drisdale takes the warmest interest.” 

** Well, my lord Duke,” said the Cornish man, “ this is main kind, 
very. Old Pencuddle cannot last, and it is a nice provision, so I can’t but 
say that we will do our best for the colonel; but there’s one thing yet.” 

“ My friend,” replied the duke, “I can know nothing of little elec- ~ 
tion matters between you and Drisdale; that is an affair with which I 
cannot possibly intermeddle, and you must excuse me from——” 

‘‘ Beg pardon, my lord,’ interrupted the old fellow, “ it is not that, but 
I'm thinking that when Pencuddle’s dead, we may be trying to see your 
Grace, day after day, and it’s main hard to get at a duke, very, so we may 
come and go, my lord, and not see you till the place is filled by some one 
else, which would’nt answer, that’s all.” 

‘“‘ Hark ye, my good friend,” said Newcastle, “I pledge you my word 
that you sball have access to me at any hour, night or day, early or late, so 
watch for this Mr. Percuddle’s decease, and it will be your own fault, not 
mine, if your son-in-law is not his successor. I shall, at onee, give positive 
directions for your admission.” 
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“ All's right,” said old Wrixon, “Colonel, there’s my hand and word, 
we're your’s, that’s all.” 

Wrixon departed, Drisdale and Newcastle discussed some details of 
minor corraption relative to St. Michael’s, and the Duke complained of the 
annoyances to which he felt himself subjected by the illness of Pitt, and 
expressed his hopes that he would speedily get the gout out of his legs, or 
his German politics out of his head, and leave him the Duke, some time to 
look after the real business of the country, the coming elections. 

A fortnight elapsed before St. Michael’s made its choice of men to 
whom, in the British legislature, the dearest interests of millions were to be 
intrusted: Drisdale was defeated by a small majority ; Clive’s Indian gold 
had too powerful an influence, but the entire of the Wrixon connexion had 
given their immaculate support to Drisdale, and some hopes were enter- 
tained by the Duke that, on a petition, Clive would be unseated. Election 
petitions were at that time disposed of by a committee of the whole house, 
the merits of the petition were a secondary consideration, or rather no con- 
sideration whatever, the strongest party retained the sitting member, or 
substituted his opponent, according to their political bias. At present 
election petitions are disposed of most impartially by select committees, at 
all events we are bound so to believe. 

Pitt was recovering, but still refrained from active business ; Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, the British ambassador at Vienna, had written home 
that the Emperor’s health was rapidly sinking, and his decease might be 
soon expected. The influence of France was to be encountered at the 
German Diet—the King of England was more sensitive on German sub- 
jects than on any English question, the electorate of Hanover had more value 
in his eyes than his regal dominions, and his ministers could not retain his 
favour if they evinced any indifference to. German affairs. Newcastle was 
teased by the vast number of demands on hi3 attention from the various 
expectants of his patronage, exercised as it was, in all the phases of official 
Appointments, or plain, simple, unsophisticated bribery. The petition 
against Clive’s return was prosecuted, the debate was warm, bat the 
minister had the numbers, Clive was unseated, and Drisdale substituted. 

The affairs of Germany became daily of greater importance ; George 
IL. required the frequent attendance of Newcastle, and urged the policy of 
subsidizing Bavaria and Saxony, whilst the Duke wished to keep the money 
at home to subsidize his own partisans. ‘The king was desirous of pro- 
ceeding to his continental dominions, and worried Newcastle with the ex- 
pression of wishes in which he did not sympathize, and projects which he 
did not understand. He assured his Majesty of his loyal devotion to his 
service, promised much, evaded more, and betook himself every evening to 
his spacious mansion, fretted and faded, but still restless and. watchful. 

A cabinet dinner was over, the guests of the Premier had departed 
neither in very good temper with their host, nor leaving him with the most 
amiable feelings towards his colleagues. Pitt was still unwell, and bis 
master spirit had been needed at the banquet to minglea little conciliation 
with the Duke’s imperiousness, or to mol'ity the sturdy English spirit which, 
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amongst some of the cfficials, was rebelling against making the British 
empire the mere support of the German tendencies of the sovereign. One 
complained that the -country gentlemen were becoming intractable, 
another expatiated on the. discontents of the great trading 
communities. A ministerial crisis apppeared fast approaching, and 
the Premier almost shuddered at the thoughts of losing a position to 
which his weakness clung, and to which the benches of opposition afforded a 
most disheartening contrast. Pitt’s private secretary had a long conference 
with his Grace, and had no pleasing tidings to communicate. The gout 
still clang to “the great commoner” with inexorable tenacity, but his in- 
domitable spirit was bent on defeating the attempts of France to subvert 
the continental influence of England. Sinister reports had reached Pitt's 
ears, and he was manifestly distrusting the energy, and perhaps the in- 
clination of his ducal colleague. When the conference terminated, New- 
castle retired to rest, comforting himself with the reflection that the con- 
tisental difficulty would soon be solved in one way or the other. Long 
after midnight he obtained repose, and in his extensive mansion sleep held 
undisputed. dominion, except over the yawning domestic who awaited the 
possible arrival of the courier from Vienna. At length the sound of rattling 
wheels breaks on the watcher’s ear. .The chaise stops and the hall-door 
is entered by a traveller, who appears to have had a rapid but tiresome 
journey, and who demands at once to see the Duke. ‘There is no time for 
questions, and no questions are asked by the servant,who knows that state 
affairs are beyond his interference. . The stairs are ascended, and his 
Grace’s slumber is dispelled. Raising himself, with the utmost anxiety,he 
“utters the earnest query, ‘ Is he dead ?” 

‘Yes, my lord; you may depend on’t. I started instantly on his de- 
cease; but I ascertained beyond all doubt that he was no more.” 

‘“* Have you any letters?” 

‘* Not one, my lord: I merely waited for his death, and then started 
with the utmost. speed, to let your Grace know.” 

** You may retire.” 

“ T hope, my lord, that you will give the necessary directions to have 
my son-in-law appointed his successor.” 

“* What!” exclaims Newcastle. “Are you mad? Is it not of the 
Emperor of Germany you are speaking ?” 

** Not exactly, my lord, but of old Pencuddle, the supervisor of Fal- 
mouth. You know you promised that, night or day, I should have admis- 
sion, or I would not presume at this hour.” 

**Turn that inferaal scoundrel into the street,” roared the Duke, with 
an energy which, had it been equalled on all other occasions, would have 
established his character as the most forcible minister in Europe. 

Old Wrixon, for he was the intruder, was very summarily and uncere- 
moniously expelled from the ducal residence ; and the real courier from 
Germany, who arrived next day, experienced no small difficulty in 
obtaining admission. 

However, whether influenced by the hope of keeping the seven voters at 
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St. Michael’s in his interest, or through a wish to avoid the merriment and 
bantering naturally incident to the mistake of the Supervisor of Falmouth 
having usurped the attention of a great statesman, under such unworthy 
circumstances, his Grace kept his word for once, and the ambition of 
the Wrixons was fully satisfied. 





EVERY INCH A KING. 
«* Aye, every inch a king!”—SHAksPEARE, 


Asout the year 855, an Anglo-Saxon king is in Rome, visiting the 
churches, and laying costly offerings upon their altars. He is a man of a 
sorrowful countenance ; he looks as though he had run away from trouble, 
and as if he was trying to hide his bewildered head somewhere beneath the 
shadow of the seven hills of the imperial city. The clamour of those fearful 
Northmen, “* whose cry is in their ships,” is still ringing in his ears, and he 
even now hasthe scared look of one who listens to a distant echo.. The 
marauding Lanes had harried the lands of the poor West-Saxon king, 
until, remembering the sacred vows which, in his early youth, he had takeu 
upon him, and sighing for the habit which he had put on in love, and been 
forced to throw off iu haste, under pressure of state necessity, the royal 
devotee has made a pilgrimage to Kome. Wherever he goes, from shrine 
to shrine, he leads by the,hand a fair boy of six years—his fifth, but fa- 
vourite son. 

Is there anything in that young child's face which hints at future 
greatness? Doubtless there is an inscription written there which, like the 
invisible ink sometimes employed in scvcret correspondence, will start out 
into meaning as soon as it be subjecieu to the strong light of the full day 
or the fiery heat of maturing circumstances. That fair-haired child, bora 
in the year of grace 849, at a place called Wantage, in that part of the 
West-Saxon kingdom now known as Berkshire, is one of that small brother- 
hood who are known to all posterity by the title of “Great.” No doubt 
that title might be read even now, either in the monldiog of the brow, in 
the clear light of the eye, or in the firm chiselling of the little mouth. 
Perhaps even the childish step has the expression of greater decision than 
has the wavering, inconsequent gait of that care-worn Saxon father as the 
two strangers pace the round pavement of the Appian Way, or climb the 
broad stair which leads to the Capiiol. Young Alfred is the future founder 
of a long-lived kingdom, the skilful architect of a noble constitution, the 
brave deliverer of an oppressed people, the calm sage who weds liberty to 
security, the enlightened foster-father of learning—himself scholar, poet, 
and minstrel. ut the credentials which that child has to show are as yet 
a sealed packet; and, as to future kingship, there are turbulent brothers 
between Alfred and the throne of Wessex. ‘There Were gyur elder brethren 
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once—one is now dead; but the remaining brethren must each have his 
turn upon that unstable seat, and young Alfred will resolutely serve them 
all with strict loyalty until God call him to the foremost place. 

The father and son spend a whole year in Rome, though England is 
tmiserably devoured by the Danish Raven during the weak king’s absence. 
The banner of these terrible Norsemen was a Raven, enwrought by the 
hands of the three fell sisters, Ingaar, Hubba, and- Halfdene, children of 
the famous Regnor Lodbrog, the most formidable of all sea-kings. It was 
a labour of revenge, finished in one noontide; and they said that the mystic 

taven would always clap his black wings when he scented victory on the 
breeze, and always drooped his head when disaster was at hand. The 

taven is in full feather now, while the recreant Ethelwolf is frittering away 
the time in profitless pursuits. 

Alfred, young as he is, is quite at home ir the city of the Cxsars. Tho 
father had once before sent the child of his hopes thither on pilgrimage 
when he was but four years old. The little Anglo-Saxon had travelled 
down through France, and over the snowy mountains into the beautiful 
land of the south, attended by a stately retinue. The royal father ani 
his son at last leave Rome, and the homeward journey is made through 
France. A new fascination awaits the widowed king as he pauses to rest 
at the court of Charles the Bald. Here there is a beautiful maiden, the 
daughter of Charles, the near descendant of Charlemagne, and the old king 
is in desperate love. It takes some time to persuade the royal beauty to 
become the wife of an elderly monarch, who has grown-up sons at home— 
the eldest of whom is ambitious, rebellious, and already plotting to seize 
the throne of his loitering father—that throne, too, tottering from external 
assaults, as well as heaving from internal commotion. The fair Judith 
allows herself to be wooed from July to October of the year 856, and then 
she accompanies her husband and little step-son to England. So charmed 
is the monarch with his young Frankish bride that he insists on sharing 
with her his royal dignity, and a ceremonious coronation of the queeu- 
consort takes place, though, for some time past, the Anglo-Saxon queens 
had been reduced to a very subordinate position. But the sight of a crown 
on the head of his youthful step-mother only further irritated Ethelbald, 
and so strong grows the rebellion that the weak monarch is fain to give 
over half of his kingdom to his wayward son, for the dear love of peace. 
That wretched compromise did not wear well, The old king dies in two 
years’ space, leaving a divided house and a vexed kingdom. He is suc- 
ceeded by Ethelbald, who only survives him, however, about three years. 
His brothers, Ethelbert and Ethelred, successively reign in his stead. 

All this while young Alfred’s mind is mou'ding under the hard hand 
of adversity, while it receives a finer finish from the lighter touch of 
woman’s influence. The lady Osburga, his own mother, a woman of ex- 
eellent gifts, had died, when he was yet in early childhood; but the in- 
fluence and the example of the accomplished step-mother, are highly stimu- 
lating to his young intellect. The intellectual Paladins of the court of 
Charlemagne, had left behind them a standard of education, far higher 
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than that obtained in England; and when Alfred was lingering with his 
father, the while he paid court to the Princess Judith of France, he pro- 
bably caught something of the tone of mind which prevailed around him. 
The other boys, his brothers, have grown up in profound ignorance of their 
letters ; but here sits the beautiful Flemish step-mother in one of the rush- 
strewn halls of herrude English palace. She has just Idid aside the royal 
standard which she has been embroidering, whereon the White Horse of the 
Saxons is making ready to confront the dark Raven of Denmark. Her 
household is grouped around her—the ladies at their spinning-wheels, (note 
that, ye philandering demoiselles of the nineteenth century!) the earls and 
thaves lounging in listless ‘‘idlesse.” Judith, draws out an illuminated 
manuscript of Saxon poetry, and she reads aloud. The verses have no 
classic elegance, but they have a stately rhythm of their own, and the 
thoughts, though rude, are stirring and heroic. The boy Alfred listens with 
an intensity shared by no other of the group. The royal lady looks 
around, holds out the book in her hand, and promises that he shall own 
the manuscript, who first learns to read it. The rebel son, king as he is, 
cares not to enter such lists as these, and the others hold their peace like- 
wise. With flushed brow the boy Alfred leans forwards and asks : 
“ Wilt thou in very deed give the book to whomsoever shall first read and 
repeat it?” The giver confirms her promise. The Frankish Judith, like 
the wife of Heber the Kenite, has driven a nail into a sure place. Alfred 
takes the precious volume and slips away. He goes about seeking for some 
one to teach him to read his own mother tongue, and it is no easy quest 
at an Anglo-Saxon court in that-year 861. At last the young student 
returns, triumphantly recites the poem, and claiins the reward. The child 
is, indeed, father of the man, and that man will be one of the great ones 
of the earth. That boy will live to translate with his own hand, into his 
vernacular tongue, a book which became his dear friend and companion. 
It was Boethius’ “ De Consolatione Philosophie ;” and in peace or in war 
Boethius was carried about in his bosom, nay, he will never rest until he has 
given to his country, in Saxon versions, the histories of Orosius, and of 
Bede, the Greek fables of sop, and Gregory’s ‘ Pastoral,” and he will 
instruct and refine his ignorant people, by the graceful teachings of his own 
muse. It is even affirmed that he rendered into Saxon the Old and New 
Testaments, although it is scarcely credible that so vast a labour could be 
accomplished in the intervals of outward distraction. At any rate, as bas 
been observed of him, in all history, and particularly in that of his own era, 
“there is no nobler, kingly name, than that of Alfred.” ‘To him belonged 
the rare gift of scholarship, and a mind enlarged and mellowed by know- 
ledge of books and men. His greatness was that of a noble nature, made 
nobler by many severe experiences ; and the greater, from never overstep- 
ping the bounds of Christian humility. Sweet to him were the uses of 
adversity, for the lessons taught were wholesome to his soul. He never 
forgot the scholar in the king ; and when in the lonely night, stolen from 
rest, and suffering from illness, he laboured in his self-imposed literary toils, 
translating what he felt most useful for his Saxon subjects to know of the 
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learned men who wrote in other tongues, it was with no self-gratulation or 
demand for sycophantic applause that he sent his labours forth to others. 
There is something peculiarly touching in the naive apology the royal 
scribe makes for his own shortcomings in his translation of Boethius, made 
amid “ manifold occupations which often busied him in mind and body ;” 
therefore ‘*he prays, and for God’s name implores, each one who lists to 
read this book, that he would pray for him, and not blame him, if he more 
rightly understand it, than he could.” 

At last Alfred is called to the throne, in preference to the children of an 
elder brother, by the sanction of his father’s will, and by the call of a whole 
nation, speaking as with the voice of one man. He is twenty-two years 
of age now; of a countenance open and engaging; in figure and bearing, 
noble and dignified; in temper, singularly mild, and with intellectual gifts 
and moral qualities, such as furnish the very idea of Christian chivalry ; and 
truly he has fallea upon proving! The metal he is made of will be tried 
by almost every conceivable test, saving that most searching one of all— 
x long summer-day of prosperity. For the first seven years of his reign 
there is no great proof of skill displayed ia the wielding of either sceptre 
or sword. He is learning bitter lessons of humiliation, while he makes 
worthless truces with the treacherous Northmen, who are stalking over the 
land, pillaging, burning, and killing wherever they go. Alfred’s friends ure 
even emigrating to other lands iu despair, and leaving him alone to face 
the storm; and we catch an occasional glimpse of a fugitive, who is angling 
in a stream for a dinner, hunting in a wood in hope of breaking a long fast, 
or hiding in the tangled bushes of a marsh; sometimes with a few haggard 
comrades, at others in lonely misery ; and yet dividing his last loaf with 
some beggar subject, whose face is yet more sharply cut by famine than his 
own. ‘Then comes the retreat to Athelingay, the “ Isle of Nobles,” with 
the one narrow pathway to his hiding-place, stealing throngh the alder 
growth of the bogs; and then that lone year’s residence in this “ moated 
grange,” where he waited wearily for better days, and “yet they came 
not.” . The story of the burnt cakes is such a household word in the million 
homes of the Anglo-Saxon race, that it may not be rehearsed here, for, 
perchance, some busy schoolboy might consider himself qualified to set 
the sketcher right in some minor detail of the picture. 

After these seven years of apprenticeship to misfortune, at last come the 
brighter days. Hope rises amidst the mists of the Isle of Nobles; a hand- 
ful of devoted followers has treaded the wet path leading to the “ moated 
grange ;” they.are-throwing up little earthworks, making mud entrench- 
ments, running out unexpectedly, beating the astonished Danes, and 
vanishing again, nobody knows-whither! Then ensues the poetical little 
episode of the harper, who drew such melody from his strings, and sang so 
deliciously to their. music, that he is bidden to the baoqaet-board of the 
Danish king, as he carouses in his.entrenched camp of Eddendune, near 
Westbury. Like Gideon, Alfred listens. to the dreams of intoxicate secu- 
rity, and soon makes ready to break the sorry pitcher that hides, but cannot 
quéach, his lamp. Suddenly the Saxvas are awakened out of the sleep of 
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exhaustion by the words: ‘ The king yet lives in Athelingay ; the Stone of 
Egbert is the place of meeting.” The welcome tryst is joyfully kept, and 
for the two days of muster the blowing of horns is prodigious. The down- 
trampled Saxons are springing up in all directions, and hurrying in arms 
to the rendezvous in. the willow thickets of Selwood Forest. In one of 
Alfred’s successful sallies from the fens of Athelingay, he had surprised and 
carried. off the ‘* Reafen,” the enchanted Raven standard of the Danes, so 
that. he has .a pledge of future victory to display to his people, when they 
flock to his side:at the * Stone of Egbert.” 

Two days have passed, and on the third the Anglo-Saxons merch to 
Eddendune. A few words of stirring appeal are addressed by Alfred to 
his people, and he then leads them against the uncounted masses of the 
Danes. ‘The latter fight .well, ‘but they.are inwardly terror-stricken. 

“Alfred! Alfred!” is the cry, and they think that the grave has opened 
and sent:him forth to their destruction. The Northmen are falling or 
flying, and before night all who are not lying on that encumbered plain are. 
strengthening themselves in,.a neighbouring intrenchment. Alfred, now ~~~ 
king of all England, is beleaguering. the Danes, and keeping stern watch. { {> ,? A R 
- on them for a fortnight. While they are growing hungry and hear teed 
making ready. to sue for mercy, mayhap a detachment of Alfred’s men Wy 4 - 
cutting tuyf on the: hill-side, above Westbury, and shaping out the. great — 
‘white horse” on the chalk, to mark the field of Eddendune. But here 
comes Godrun the Dane, humbly and submissively. Alfred exacts oaths 
and hostages, and insists that Godrun and his-pagan chiefs should accom- 
pany him to the neighbourhood of the Isle of Nobles, and. there, clad in 
white garments, profess Christianity, and receive the seal of. baptism. 
Alfred himself stands godfather to the unreclaimed-looking candidate, and 
then away go Godrun and his fierce fellow-converts, to find spades and 
pickaxes whcrewith to cultivate their new allotment of East Anglia. As 
much to our surprise as our pleasure, we find. the bold scheme answers, 
Godrun becomes a respectable colonist, a worthy agriculturist ; and when 
a great fleet of the Northmen, under Hastings, the famous hero of Scandi- 
Ravian romance, soon afterwards comes sailing boldly up the Thames, 
thinking to be eagerly joined by their old confederates, they find the sea- 
king settled down as a reputable country squire, amidst his {broad acres 
and his promising crops. He has a vested interest in the prosperity of the 
country, and cannot spare time to go harrying it as of old, and so the 
strangers spend a dull winter at Fulham, and then sail away (for a time) 
to seek better luck in Flanders. 

Yes, Hastings will come again in force; but in the meantime the land 
will have rest, and the great Alfred will so strengthen himself in his king- 
dom, and in the hearts of his people, that when the terrible Northman re- 
appears, he will be hunted down until he swim that same river Thames 
like a wounded stag. Even his wife and children will be siezed, baptized, 
and returned to their chafed lord loaded with the gifts of royal generosity. 
This is heaping coals of fire on an enemy’s head; but they fail to melt 
his hard nature—they only scorch the revengeful brain of the northern 
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pirate. That man will chasten Alfred’s prosperity, and call out the mar- 
vellous resources of his great intellect, until the afternoon, if not the very 
evening, of his day. 

So illiterate were even the clerics of Englani when Alfred began to 
reign, that there were very few, as he has himself recorded, who could 
translate any writing from the Latip, But he soon turned his realm into 
an adult school, for he made even the poor old nobles learn to read, as well 
as the clerks, Slow scholars doubtless they were; and the king, like his 
stepmother, must needs hold out many a prize to stimulate their tardy am- 
bition. The learned men of the past day had almost all perished together 
with their books; and Alfred had to search all England, and to send 
literary ambassadors to foreign lands, in order to secure teachers for himself, 
and for his new University of Oxford. Asser, his fature friend and 
biographer, was found somewhere in the western part of Wales. Grimbald, 
& learned monk, who had treated with kindness the little Anglo-Saxon 
prince of four years, on his early mission to Rome, was sought and found. 
He became one of Alfred’s most congenial companions, and, having the gift 
of sweet song, used to soothe the King with his melodious voice. It was 
Asser who taught Alfred to adopt a similar maxim to that enanciated by ° 
the celebrated Captain Cuttle, centuries later—‘ when found make a note 
of;” in other words, to keep a Commonplace Book. The Welshman 
chanced to make a quotation which struck the royal ear. Alfred drew from 
his bosom his little manual of devotion, and asked Asser to write it down. 
Tt was full, and so Asser proposed to make an album, which should receive 
the stray. scraps of learning, that nothing might be lost. The idea takes, 
and volume after volume is stored with fragmentary wisdom. Now it is 
a text from Holy Writ ; and then it is some fine classic thought, which 
the royal scholar renders into his own terse Saxon. Another important 
acquisition was the celebrated Johannes Erigena, so called because of his 
Trish descent. He was a man of extraordinary acquirements ; a learned 
linguist, and one whose acute intellect had been turned to the study of the 
sciences and the arts, as well as of literatire. He taught geometry and 
astronomy in Alfred’s rising university; while Asser gave lessons in 
grammar and rhetoric; and John of St. David’s in logic, arithmetic, and 
music. 

As a statesman and a legislator Alfred was not less remarkable than as 
4 warrior and a man of letters. Could a more noble sentiment be recorded 
than that enunciated by this true founder of the British monarchy, that it 
was the prerogative of his people to for ever remain as free as their own 
thoughts? And yet so firm was the hand with which he administered the 
laws he had himself framed, that he caused golden bracelets .o be sus- 
pended above the highways, asa test of the supremacy of order; the 
people, like the Irish of the time of Brian Borumha, although they 
thoroughly estimated the value of the “ golden store,” still loved “ honour 
and virtue more,” and there was not an arm bold enough to take the tempt- 
ing bijouterie down. Everywhere law was triumphant, and the rights of 
property sacred. 
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Alfred’s love of learning was so marked that he used to sit as an eager 
listener, while the learned men, whom he had trained in his own kingdom, 
or lured from other lands, lectured from the chairs which be had set up in 
the halls of his beloved Oxford. ‘Educate that you may free” is a 
familiar modern axiom, and the language of one of his edicts so remarkably 
illustrates it that we need no apology for quoting it here:—*‘ Wee will 
and command, that all free men of our kingdome whosoever, possessing 
two hides of land, shall bring up their sonnes in learning till they be fifteene 
years of age at least, that so they may be trained to know God, to be men 
of ynderstanding, and to live happily ; for, if a man that is borne free, ahd 
yet illiterate, we repute no otherwise than of a beast, or a brainlesse body, 
and a very sot.” 

A thousand years ago there was not a clock in all England to toll the 
burial of one hour and the birth of the next. Even an hour-giass was 
unknown. No dial-plate had ever mapped out the mystic journey of the 
day ; and perhaps the shadow of some ancestral oak, as it silently moved 
across the face of some sleeping pool, was the only gnomon which graduated 
the swift procession of the bours. But the genius of the minstrel King 
speedily devised a horoscepe. In the royal chapel were six wax candles, 
each of them a foot long, with the inches carefully marked by lines of 
different colours. ‘* They did orderly burn foure hours a piece,” says Spelman, 
and thus, at the rate of three inches an hour, they burned through a night 
and a day, and so the author of this happy contrivance knew how to economise 
his time, devoting eight hours to devotional services or pious works, eight to 
the affairs of his kingdom, and the remaining eight to a short sieep, to hasty 
meals, and to some precious hours of study. But the candle of the great 
monarch’s mortal life, with its many-coloured hour-lines, at last burned 
down into the socket. His earthly hours of service were told out, when 
he had but just reached the fifty-second year of his age, and the twenty- 
ninth of his reign; and so, in the year 900, after life’s fitful fever, slept 
peacefully one whom posterity proudly acknowledges to have been EVERY 
INCH A KING. 


LIFE—THE BRAIN. 


Just in proportion as physiology discovers and demonstrates its truths do the 
most elaborate speculations of materialism collapse and vanish. ‘To identify 
the organism of cells and fibres through which the mind acts, with the pro- 
duction of mind, is as ridiculous as to confound the man and the machi- 
nery with which he works; or is like studying a piece of granite, in order 
to discover howa bird flies: and any attempt to explain sensation and 
thought, by any theories founded on the properties and action of matter, 
becomes but the more absurd the more we know of matter,—life and intel- 
lect in their origin and nature, remain as mysterious, unsearchable, and in- 
scrutable as their Creator. Regarded in connection with its organization, 
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life itself is, indeed, one of the most fearful objects of human contempla- 
tion. If a man of the strongest nerve could, for an instant, become visibly 
conscious of the vital mechanism of his system—could he see, as through a 
a glass, the functions of the entire frame operating, the manifold processes 
by which existence is maintained—the heart pumping the blood through the 
lungs, the throbbing of the great arteries, the torrent rush of the circulation 
through the great organs and extremities, the constant waste and restoration 
of tissue, the delicate partitions which preserve him from death ;—how the 
separation of « film of matter, thinner than the spider’s thinnest web, how 
the effect of a group of nerves on an organ, how the change of an atom in 
the composition of substance, would not only obliterate the.external world ard 
annihilate sense, but lead to his immediate extinction,—the impression would 
be fraught with emotions of greater awe than those which arise from the 
most terrible dream. \ But, if—to multiply the impossibility, so to speak, a 
thousand fold—he could, on the other hand, observe the spiritual operations 
and aspects of life, the process by which sensations become ideas in the ele- 
ment of the soul, their marvellous laws of association, transformation, pro- 
duction, the reason reflecting, tracing resemblances and differences, and decid- 
ing; the imagination combining and picturing, both ranging in the action over 
objects and subjects limitless as infinity; mow careering through and 
calling back the dead eternities of time and being, now projected upon pos- 
sibilities of futurity, restoring the past, discovering the laws of Deity ;— 
could, in a word, the universe of individual mind be revealed to him, ener- 
gising, according to its marvellous laws, in mighty flashes and current 
sequences of intellectual flame the province of this element of Conscious 

* Light, eternal in its nature and action, only limited by the domains of God, 
the vision revealed by one of more transcendant sublimity, than if all the 
material universes of space, with their fiery centres and circulating worlds, 
were made present at his sight. 

Infinite as is the range of this element, the highest with which Deity 
has endowed life, which, acting through the brain of man, gives him a 
power, to which all creation is subordinated, or may be; which places 
him on a summit from which all creation in its heights and depths is pros- 
pected, a summit, too, which elevates him toward its Author, the portion of 
matter which is its special seat, and which constitutes the substratum of its 
manifestations is of very limited dimensions,—thus resembling a luminous 
point from which light radiates indefinitely. Very wonderful, also, is it to 
think that, first, the brain itself, which is the centre of all sensation and 
thought, is itself insensible; and secondly, that the mind, which is con- 
scious of everything, is unconscious of itself. In this respect it has been 
compared to the eye ; but all analogies between the phenomena and laws of 
organised matter and those of intellect are vain ;—each is,altogether different 
from the other in its nature and function. Considering, indeed, how little 
is known and knowable of life and mind, bow they are enveloped in whirl- 
winds of conflicting theory, encompassed in clouds of luminous haze, rather 
than centred in perspicuous light ; one is reminded of the passage in one + 
vf Pascal’s melancholy contemplations, in which, arguing on the necessity 
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of Faith, he expatiates on the forlorn conditions of man, and the weakness 
and ignorance of his ephemeral existence :— 


“I do not,” he says, “know what the world is, nor what I myselfam. I 
remain in fearful ignorance of all things; I do not know what my body is, or 
my senses, or my mind, even of that part of me which thinks what 1 say, and 
makes reflections on all things, and on itself,—I know no more than the rest. I 
observe the awful spaces of the universe which enclose me, and find myself at- 
tached to a corner of the vast infinite, without knowing whether I am placed 
there no more than in another, nor why the moment of time assigned for me to 
live is given at this point more than any other of the eternity which preceded it, 
and that which is to follow. I but see the transitory nature of the vast. All 
which swallows me like an atom or a shadow, that lasts but a second. and comes 
nomore. All that I knowis, that I must die ; but that which I am most ignorant 
of, is that very death which I cannot avoid.” 


The brain is but an elongation and expansion of the spinal cord and 
column, of which its two nervous substances, though respectively identical, 
appear under new arrangements, to be a development; while the skull 
likewise is but a development of a final superior vertebra,—a last germ of 
the wondrous vital stem transformed into a blossom. Before proceeding 
briefly to describe the appearances presented by the matter of this organ— 
the highest organic substance in nature—the centre of all life-sensations, the 
universe, through whose cellular infinitude, the immortal spirit manifests 
its unknown nature, power, and operations, it will be necessary to say a 
few words with respect to the mechanism and process of nervous action. 
Firstly, then, each white nervous fibre, which is possessed in itself of a 
property of sensation, is connected with a nervous centre of gray matter, 
formed of groups of cells, which are special centres of sensation. The spinal 
cord is a series of such centres, all of which are connected with each other, 
and with the brain. From each two nerves on either side loop off, bound in 
one sheath, and uniting in one, ramify. That which extends backwards 
carries impressions from the skin, organs of sense, animal function, etc., 
with which they are connected, to their centre of gray matter; this vital 
vibration causes motion, excitement amid their cells and granules, among 
which the sensation appears to be increased and condensed, and the accu- 
mulated force thus created is then transmitted by the front fibre of the 
loop, or motor nerve, to the muscles, or it may be to the brain. A fibre 
carrying to a sensitive centre an impression, which is there developed, and 
given off by another fibre—such is the mechanism of nervous action. 
Along the centres of the spinal column this process of impressions being 
transmitted, augmented, and reflected, is in constant progress, and it is by 
this means that the action uf the vital organism is maintaived in connection 
with the circulation, for every nerve is accompanied by its vein-branch, or 
artery ; but, of this spinal sensational process we are not, except occasionally, 
conscious, hence the action of the nervous system of the spine is called 
automatic, and it is in consequence of this provision, as well as from its special 
functions and comparative local isolation from the animal system, that the 
brain is emancipated from the interference of systematic sensations, and 
enabled to pursue its voluntary function of intellectuation. If each impres- 
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sion, originated by the nerves along the spinal column, connected as it is 
with the animal organism, were rendered conscious to the mind through the 
brain, man’s life would be merely a series of such, and would so resemble 
that of the lower creatures ; nature, however, has provided that the action 
should be insensible, in order to endow the brain, through its distinct and 
superior organization, with that supreme development of power, which is 
involved in this physical aspect of human existence. All nerves are formed 
of two substances, white and gray fibre and cell; their united functions being 
determined by the organs with which they are connected ; those communi- 
cating with a gland, with a muscle, and with the spinal cord and brain, 
respectively, creating a secretion, a contraction, and a sensation ; while the 
brain, besides being the general centre or sevsorium of all sensation, is that 
especially of perception, thought, volition, and all the functions of the mind, 
Between the arrangement of the nervous structure along the spinal column, 
or series of telegraphic centres of definite sensibility, connected with the 
animal frame and that of the brain, a distinct difference is observable. In 
the first all the nerves of systematic, as well as those of Special sense, 
grouped upon its summit, have the gray sensitive matter inside, the white 
outside; thus, as well as from their local connection, their function is limited. 
In the brain, on the other hand, the mass of gray matter is outside the 
white, and in virtue of this arrangement, the sensitive modifications of 
this substance, acted upon by the mind, appear to be indefinite. 

The brain is a mass of gray ‘and white medullary substance, weighing 
in the male generally 50 oz. 34 drhs., and in the female, five ounces less. 
It is composed of two regions, the cerebrum and cerebellum, or large and 
‘little brain, the latter of which occupies the lower back of the skull, being 
overlapped by the former, which fills much of the larger proportion of the 
cavity. Each of the two is double, like the other centre of the nervous 
system, the spinal column ; and it is in consequence of this duplex arrange- 
ment that the phenomena entitled double consciousness, dreaming, and 
many others connected with the voluntary operations of the mind, are 
believed to result. The hemispheres of the larger brain, which are united by 
a strong band of nervous matter, exhibit, also as regards the substance, aa 
arrangement exactly opposite to that of the spinal cord ; the white nervous 
fibre of the former lies inside, and the gray cellular, newrine outside ; it is 
disposed in a series of convolutions, identical on both sides, and is supposed 
to be the special seat of sensibility, volition, and thought. Small groups 
of gray matter are also arranged along the base of the brain, forming three 
centres, namely, of motion, sensibility, and active transmi<sion. In the 
first it is conjectured that impressions of the senses are received and grouped ; 
iu the second, that they are subjected to the process of reflection: while 
in the third, they receive the impulse of the will, and are transmitted to the 
motor nerves and muscles. Beneath the hemispheres also are groups of 
white fibrous matter, which arch upwards and downwards, forming a nar- 
row medial groove and cavities at either side; those spaces, of which there 
are five in the brain, are called ventricles; their purpose is to permit the 
passage of the blood into the interior, and they, as well as the space be- 
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tween the external convolutions of the brain and the skull, are filled with a 
thin liquid resembling water, the object of which, doubtless, is to preserve 
the equelibrium of the different portions of this delicate and wondrous struc- 
ture, in which all the impulses of life—sensibility, intellect, and volition 
are concentrated. Both brains are closely covered by, so to speak, a cap 
of strong white fibrous matter, of three layers; it is abundantly supplied 
with blood-vessels, and from its substance portions are given off which 
form a sheathing for some of the internal nerves, of special and indefinite 
sense. Viewed externally, the hemispherical convolutions of the brain 
present a beautiful appearance, resembling soft, grayish ivory, minutely 
irrigated with blood; in childhood and youth, this rosy tinge is most 
apparent, the external colour gradually changing, with manhood and age, 
into an ashy gray. In old age, indeed, this gray substance, whose primi- 
tive function is that of sensibility, is observed to suffer a decrease, by the 
enlargement of the ramifications of white nervous matter. ‘ Man,” says 
a French physician, ‘ commences in a gellativous, and ends in an osseous 
state ;” and this process of solidification appears to be extended to the 
nervous structure. Thus, in age, the motorial instrament of the brain— 
its white fibrous masses—enlarges; but the mental power is not 
increased, because that of the sensorium is lessened. Though the brain 
is but a few inches in circumference, so manifold and closely packed 
are its external and iaternal convolutions, and so deep the fissures between 
then, that when subjected to measurement, they are found to represent 
a surface space of 670 square inches. Here we have an instance of the 
marvellous constructive methods by which nature economises matter for 
special purposes,—illustrations of which abound in all parts of the animal 
organization. Every one knows that the skin—that immense breathing 
apparatus—is covered with a vast multitude of sweat tubes, which, excret- 
ing a portion of the blood, relieve the internal organs, and maintain the 
balance of the circulation. Of these tubes, each of which measures one-fourth 
of an inch in length, there are 3,528 to every square inch, and as there are 
2,500 square inches on the surface of the body, it is calculated, that were 
all these sweat tubes longitudinally connected, they would extend in a 
direct line 28 miles. The lungs also, though apparently small in bulk, 
represent a vast area—not less, according to Lindenan, than 2,642 square 
feet. ‘Through this vast cellular abysm 100,000 cubic feet of air are in- 
spired and exspired within a single year, in nine million separate breathings, 
and by this means 3,500 tons of blood are, during that interval, subjected 
to aeration. Through a second set of nerves—the sympathetic—the 
braia exercises a power over the entire vital organization—heart, lungs, 
stomach, and blood; every change occurring in the first, quickening 
or retarding the circulation, and processes of breathing and digestion. 
We pass over the pineal gland—supposed of old to be the seat of 
the sonl—and other small organs of the brain, whose fanction is un- 
known, merely premising, that if that structure is in any way instrumen- 
tal in determining the action of the soul, the corpus callosum, or seimi- 
circular and bridge-like band of strong white nervous matter, connecting 
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the hemispheres of the cerebram, will, possibly, from the above and other 
relations, be found to be the mechanical agent of the will. 

The cerebellum, or smaller, is, like the larger brain, composed internally 
of white, externally of gray nervous matter, this, too, fills up the interspaces 
its convolutions, which are more compressed than those of the cerebrum; 
and exhibit a foliated appearance. The functions of this organ—of which 
there are doubtless several—still form a subject of dispute among physiolo- 
gists; but there are several grounds for supposing, that while the larger 
brain is the sensorium of vital and intellectual impressions, the smaller— 
which from its ganglionic structure, must likewise be a centre of sensibility 
and volition—exercizes a special co-ordinate function in the regulation of 
the muscular movements. If an animal is-deprived of this large brain, it 
loses its consciousness and perceptive sense, but preserves a control over 
its muscles; but if deprived of the smaller brain, all power of regular 
movement ceases. Both are alike insensible to the touch. Pressure on 
the larger is immediately attended with loss of consciousness, sensibility, 
and thought, as has been found by experiments on individuals who, from 
external injuries, have had portions cut out of their skulls. Ié is said that 
no such results follow when the smaller is subjected to pressure; though, 
perhaps, under such circumstances, some interference with the motor power 
would be manifested. In fine, the cerebellum acts as a regulator on the 
cerebrum, both during wakefulness and sleep, and is instrumental, very 
possibly, in connection with the medulla oblongata, in producing the latter 
state. Floureus, Bouillard, and others, declare that the small brain has no 
share in intellectual operations. As however, in all animals its development 
is in proportion to the intellect, and as it is beyond comparison largest in 
man, we may infer that it exercises a determining motor power on the 
larger—thus, at least, creating the conditions of ideation. 

The medulla ablongata is the continuation of the medullary matter of 
the spinal cord, included within the cavity of the skull, but its columns, 
which pass into both the larger and smaller brains, exhibit a change of 
arrangement in this gray and white matter, which become more blended 
with each other and with new nervous structures; fibres, by which 
numerous actions are co-ordinated, are attached to it, and also several 
ganglionic masses, among them the. olivary bodies, whose function is 
unknown, As the nerves of taste and hearing have their centres at the 
front, base, and sides of this member; and those of sight and smell are con- 
nected with it and the ganglion above it, some suppose the medulla to be 
the sole seat of sensation. Nay, some suppose it and the spine to be the 
seat of the intellect as well; according to which theory, not only must we 
conclude, that poems are composed in the small of the back, and arguments 
carried on in the neighbourhood of the ox coccyx, but that each of the 
lower animals having a perfect spine, have a perfect mind. Of special 
sense impressions, indeed, the medulla may obviously, from its relational 
structure, be the centre, though not of psychical manifestations. From its 
position and attachments, it appears to act as a link between the nervous 
fanctions of the sensitive and animal, and the intellectual system. The 
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medulla is likewise the centre for the nerves of respiration, aad through its 
structure Rumerous actions, such as those involved in speech, swallowing, and 
sneezing, are co-ordinated. Here also in its gray matter, is found a space 
shaped like a V, and named calamus scriptorius, from its resemblance to 
the nib of apen; and inside another and smaller V, in which the physiolo- 
gist Floureus believed that he had discovered the “ vital point,” inasmuch 
as its extirpation caused immediate death. Physiologists, however, quickly 
detected that the destruction of this little spot, which is much smailer than 
the head of a pin, and its results, arose from its being the special centre for 
the co-ordination of the breathing apparatus. Since then Schiff and Brown 
Sequard, however, have both removed the vital point, without immediately 
destroying life, the animals thus experimented upon continuing to breathe 
and live for some days afterwards, 

.The brain is, as we have said, a general sensorium for all the herve 
centres, while each of the latter is a small sensorium; but, though the 
cerebrum has a special function of emotion and intelligence, the cerebellum, 
medulla, and spinal cord, all of which, formed of ganglionic tissue-cells and 
fibres, having thus the property of sensibility, must collectively be consi- 
dered as organs of the mind, inasmuch as they minister to the general con- 
sciousness. We need not here allude to the attempts made by pbrenolo- 
gists to map out the functions of the brain—intellectual, emotional, and 
instinctive,—according to particular developments of the skull in its dif- 
ferent regions. The convolutions of the cerebrum are all composed of the 
same substance, and they are not separate, but continuous—a fact which 
seems to subvert the theory of their possessing different functions. That, 
indeed, phrenology has some basis of truth, as regards the arrangement of 
the larger proportions of the brain, is generally admitted; although, we 
must add, it rests on no scientific ground. The modern French school 
simply divide the brain into two divisions—anteriour and posteriour ; the 
first of which has a relation to production, the latter to nutrition. Taking 
for granted, however, that every convolution has a property of sensibility, 
a new study of the brain, undertaken to trace connection between each, 
and the internal nervous masses and ganglia—whose direct and indirect 
or psychical functions may thus be more accurately ascertained—will be 
essential before any scientific demonstration is made of the phrenological dis- 
tribution of instincts, feelings, and faculties. Though homogenous in their 
structure, the peculiar kind of sensibility with which each is affected may thus 
be found to depend upon the nature of the stimulus, one from the optic being 
necessarily different from one conveyed from the gustatory, or visceral ap- 
paratus. But, even though such connections were directly traced, such iden- 
tification of the relation between particular convolutions and nerves, would 
thus merely account for the mecnanical action of special sense ‘and syste- 
matic sensations on the sensorium ; and, although a more minute and lumi- 
nous anatomy may in some measure determine those harmonious affinities 
of structural arrangement, on which particular powers of the brain depend, 
yet, until we know something of the nature of mind—a revelation whicn will 
never possibly be granted to humanity—the great mysterious 5B of 
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intellectuation will remain unsolved. Each brain resembles a magic island, 
with mountains, valleys, rivers, and an atmosphere, in which innumerable 
spirits—by whose power we move, feel, and think,—reside, but of whose 
invisible nature we remain totally ignorant. Some contingent clue to 
psychical action, however, may be found in the ascertained law of sensi- | 
bility—namely, that no sensation terminates in itself, and that it must either 
discharge its excitation in some secondary sensation or some motive-impulse, 
or in both,—the siream of consciousvess, which is sustained by myriad-sti. 
muli, internal and external, never ceases. 

The senses are the openings through which the soul takes cognizance 
of the universe of nature and life in which it is placed. Some organisms 
have only one or two, others as many as we, but in so rudimental 
a form, or, when perfect, so limited in their effects from their ‘con- 
nection with limited intellectual faculties, that their impressions of 
the external world widely differ from ours; and, had we ten, instead 
of five, we may analogically conclude that our intelligence of the 
power, splendour, and majesty of Creation would be multiplied in a 
similar ratio. Nervous structure is very mysterious. ‘Though identical in 
substance, each nerve of special sense has its special inherent property— 
the optic nerve, if punctured, emitting a flash of light, the aural being solely 
sensitive to sound ; and so with the rest. It is, however, from its connection 
with a particular apparatus that the sensibility of each arises. The optic nerve, 
for instance, is totally insensible to light, which must go through a process in 
the interior of the eye—~a process in which the ray, pascing first through the 
retina (which is primarily insensible to its effect), falls on the black pigment, 
~ and there, evolving heat, causes the image to be burned back upon the retina, 
before the sensation of vision is produced. Again, every odorous substance 
must be first acted on by oxygen (and all such substances have a special 
property of being so acted on) before they produce the sensation of smell, 
in which the sense of gradation depends on the degree of the atomic dif- 
fusion. Thus it is that oil of thyme, and many other oils and substances, 
though disagreeable to the olfactory nerves in their consolidated state, 
become agreeable when diluted one thousand or two thousand times in a me- 
dium. Odours and images must be first oxydized before they create sensation. - 
The eye and ear are the most complex organs of sense, and the use of some 
parts of their mechanism still remains undetermined. ‘The auditory appare- 
tus, though simple, is curious. A wave of air first strikes on the drum, or 
external elastic membrane of the ear-labyrinth ; the vibrations are thus 
communicated toa cluster of little bones, attached to an oval-shaped mem- 
brane stretched across the interior opening. On the other side of this there 
is a cavity filled with a liquid, and at the back of it a membraneous sack, 
likewise filled with liquid. On this sack the auditory filaments ramify, 
and receive the vibration communicated by this complicated proves. 
The deepest note audible is that produced by 32, the acutest by 48,000 
vibrations of sound. Thus, the effect of deep and acute sounds upon the 
ear appear to resemble those of the extremes of the chromatic scale of 
colour on the eye. In the latter case, however, the sensibility of the orgaa 
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ia connection with the nature of the element lead to results, as regards its 
vibrations, which ere truly astonishing ; for, as in each ray of red light 
there are 480 billions ef waves, and in one of extreme blue 727 billions, 
it is inferred that the membrane of the eye trembles this surprising number 
of times when respectively affected by a red or blue ray, each particular 
second of time. We have alluded to the special sensibility of particular 
nerves, identical though they are in substance,-—an illustration of which 
may be seen in the effect produced by the same element on each. Electri- 
city, for instance, produces a flash of light when applied to the optic, a 
taste acid or alkali when applied to the lingual, a phosphoric odour when 
applied to the olfactory, and a buzzing sound when applied to the aural 
nerve, .As regards sensation generally, it may be divided into special 
sense and systematic sensations—the sensus vague et fixus of Kant—those 
arising from the eye, ear, tongue, mose, asd touch, and those connected 
with the internal organs and surface. From some of Weber's experiments 
as regards the relative sensibility to touch of different parts of the body, 
we find that on the tip of the tongue two impressions are produced on a 
space of half-a-line (the twenty-fourth of an inch), and that its tactile 
sensibility is fifty times greater than that of the arm, and many times more 
than that of the forehead, chest, &c. 

In sleep, that most familiar phenomenon of the vital system—the 
cerebral sensorium—exists in a condition of inactivity, and becomes, as it 
were, isolated fiom the animal frame. The predisposing causes of this state 
are mental and bodily weariness, or exhaustion, consequent, there is reason 
to believe, upon a waste of the medullary tissue. In the waking state, as 
has been found by observations made upon persons who have been traphined, 
the brain presses strongly against the skull ; in sleep it subsides, and appears 
to become slightly congested. This congestion, which is the result of con- 
tinued action, is, perhaps, the necessary condition for producing the chemical 
reproduction of tissue ; the circulation of the blood decreases in rapidity ; it 
flows rather than rushes, and thus duringsleep becomes some what analogous 
to the slow movement of the vital stream throngh the capiliaries, by which 
the re-construction of tissue generally is effected, while the enlargment 
observed in the minute net-work of blood-vessels along and throughout the 
cellular matter of the convolutions, by thus interfering with the already 
relaxed fibrous and cellular telegraphy of the brain, may, perhaps, consti- 
tute a mechanical cause for the cessation of its sensibility. In sleep the 
waste which occurs during the waking processes of activity, volition, 
thought, etc., is restored, and in normal conditions, the period, at which 
the re-construction of tissue is established, marks the period of waking,— 
though, we need not add, that in producing the latter, habit has a powerful 
determining influence. Though, however, during sleep, the brain is at rest, 
the activity of the nervous centres of the spinal cord continues, and it is 
upon the fact of the waves of sensation thus originated, reaching the 
slumbering organ, as well as from the various impressions ot light, sound, 
etc,, striking upon the external organs of sense, that some have founded the 
theory of dreaming—such impressions arousing particular portions of the 
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brain into temporary activity. The psychical action of the two hemispheres 
of the cerebrum during wakefulness is, of course, undetermined ; but there 
seems some ground for inferring that correctness of impression is a con- 
sequence of their duplex action—that by this means the equilibrium of the 
mental process is maintained, and that the peculiar vividness of dreams 
arises from one hemisphere acting per se, without the corrective influence of 
the other. All such phenomena, however, are merely mechanical: the 
spiritual essence, in one sense, never sleeps, and although many persons 
declare that they never dream, such a conclusion is founded upon their never 
having experimentalized upon themselves; all who have done so, with tlie 
object of testing whether the activity of the mind, though uneonscions, 
continued during sleep—namely, by having themselves roused ‘at different 
hours of the night, declaring that they were always able to discover that at 
such moments they were in the middle of a dream. Hence it appears, 
that the condition called sleep, is rather a necessity of the organism through 
which the mind acts, than of the mind itself, which still, during the period 
of cerebral nutrition, and while removed from the influence of external 
8 ar ag inaintains its centrified, elemental, creative, action unrest- 
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THE GRAY KNIGHT. 
AN IRISH LEGEND. 


Tue forest, black with rotten leaves— 
The forest, black with harvest rain, 
The forest, all aroar with wind, 
Six leagues of darknesss girt the 1 lain. 
Above, the grim October sky, 
In ghastly vastness looméd wide ; 
In thunder mists the son was hid, 
Amid the reeds the river cried ; 
Beside the hearth-stone in the hall, 
_ She sat, her head upon her knee ; 
And war was lighting in the land— 
Woe, and war, and misery. 


From broken and bog-wrinkled oak, 

The broad, red flames shot up the kall, 
And blazoned half the tangled roof, 

And fired the armour on the wall. 
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Down flashed the window to the stone, 

The deers’ heads glittered in the blaze ; 
And every casque and battle-axe 

Was plamed and bloomed with crimson rays. 
“Up! up!” the grizzled warder cried, 

“* The battle of the spoils is won ; 
I see the shattered standards flow 

Along the valleys, in the sun.” 


She rose ; she threw her wimple down 
From her black hair a little space, 
And to the window, barred and slim, 
She slowly turned a blanchéd face ; 
Then knitted all her fingers white, 
And crossed her hands above her heart ; 
For with the wind,there came a cry, 
That made the hot blood freeze and start : 
““ Woe, and woe, and woe, and woe,” 
Sang the voices, by the flood, 
“The spear-heads of the Dalg have smote 
The fairest tree within the wood !” 


“ Whom bring ye lying on his back, 
‘The red locks matted on his brows ? 
Whom bring ye, lying stiff and stark 
On this cold bed of twisted boughs ?” 
A little to the dead she leant, 
And thrust her fingers in his hair, 
She did not weep, she did not shriek, 
They saw her only stoop and stare. 
“My poor, poor Lidh, the worst is past ; 
Ere many days or evenings be, 
A coffin of the brownest wood 
Will keep my ashes next to thee. 


“Ere many moons we should be wed— 
Alas, our carol is the keen ! 

And now our bridal couch must be 
Beneath the oaks and mosses green. 

One long, long kiss before we part, 
One kiss to keep until we meet ; 

The coffin wood our marriage board, 
The daisy grass our winding sheet. 

I take one red lock from thy head— 
One brown lock, red with my love’s blood ; 

O sweet and tranquil be thy sleep, 
Until we meet within the wood.” 
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They lifted him, and bore his bones 
Into St. Lynan’s holy church ; 
They broke his spear above the vatit, 
And hung his shield outside the porch ; 
With crucifix and thurifer, 
Each hooded priest with shaven poll, 
Cast earth upon his coffin lid, 
And chaunted requiems for his soul ; 
And then, with holy water, thrice 
They sprinkled all the chancel pare, 
And put a testament of stone 
With graven words above his grave. 


With bat, and owl, and moon, she rose, 
And flung the grated casement wide, 

And looked upon the rotting woods, 
And saw the river gleamiog wide. 

She heard the owl hoot from the roof, 
And saw the blood-red taper light, 

That from St. Lynan’s shielded poreh, 
Blinked drearily across the night. 

‘‘ My love sleeps not in the green wood 
They’ve buried him in holy earth, 

His head against the sullen south, 
His feet against the howling north.” 


And then she raised her voice to God, 
And wept, until the morning came, 
And beat upon the level roofs, . 
And turned the river all a-flame, 
She wept, reproaching the sweet heavens, 
“Q give, O give me back my Lidh— 
Great God! what foul offence of mine 
Doth counterpart this misery °” 
The slack blast dashed her whitened face, 
And glazed the big tears in her eyes, 
And shook and clashed the lattices, 
And fled in storm along the skies. 


Two nights she watched the clouds and stars, 
Two nights she cried in her distress ; 

And all her heart within had changed 
To hate of Heaven and bitterness. 

Swift down the skies the third night fell, 
With vapours ominous and broad, 

And upward, with the uproar, went 
Her fierce complainings unto God. 
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There came a knock unto ber door, 

There came a second knock, and thrice ; 
A terror crept through all ber flesh, 

And curdled her blood to snow and ice. 


“ Who knocks so late, when doors are shut, 
And the wolf howls around the house ?” 

“Tis Lidh, who comes to beg the hairs 
Thy hands have taken from his brows.” 

“I dare not open lest, accursed, 
Thou blast me with an evil look!” 

“T swear me by the holy rood— 
I swear me by the holy book.” 

“ Lift up the latch and strike the bolt, 
And put thy shoulder to the door.” 

Up went the latch—back shot the bolt— 
He stood beside her on the floor. 


His winding-sheet dropped to his heels, 
’T was stained and blotched wish damp and mould ; 
And from his lips there came a breath, 
That made the chamber bright and cold. 
Upon his neck and back he bore 
A coffin with a golden plate. 
White was his face, his hair was gray— 


His limbs shook from the ghastly weight ; 
And in his bouy grasp he held 

A blue-flamed taper; on the hearth 
The faggots died in ashes gray, 

And silence fell on all the earth. 


“ How is it with thee where thou liest, 
Cold, cold, amid the chancel stones— 

O, my poor Lidh, the frost must eat 
On those black nights, into thy bones ?” 

“ °Tis well with me, when none complain, 
Then rest is peaceful in my bed, 

And I hear the voices of the priests 
Pray in the chancel overhead. 

But when thou criest, and lift’st thy hands, 
In imprecations of desire, 

Thy tears do trickle through the pave, 
And burn my bones like drops of fire ! 


“ If thou dost love me, keep thy peace, 
We suffer most from those we love; 
Yet what is best and worst for all, 
Is hidden in the land above. 
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Cease, cease thy tears; let holy prayers 
Go up to gracious heaven instead, 

And let the voices of the priests— 
The smell of incense reach my bed.” 

He flung the wicket back, and stepped 
Across the threshold into Night ; 

The faggots on the ashen hearth 
Crackled and blazed up fresh and bright. 


Dumb and dismayed, she followed him, 

‘Down the grim slopes, from range to range ; 
They crossed the bridge across the brook, 

They passed along the open grange ; 
Her feet were hooked in bramble trails, 

And plashed in the rain-soaken moss. 
Sudden, the coffin on his back 

Was changed into a shining cross ! 
And all his garments lustrous grew, 

And where he trod the broken sward 
Waxed whiter than the mallow leaves 

That the wind blanc..es in the ford. 


They came into St. Lynan’s porch, 
He turned to her and cried, ‘* Good-bye !” 
Then vanished through the knotted doors ; 
The morning faintly touched the sky ; 
And when the sun-browned peasants came 
With fresh shrine-flowers from the field, 
They found her sitting on the stone, 
Her head against the hanging shield. 
“ Dead, dead!” quoth they, “rebellious ways 
Make marshes on the road to heaven.” 
But from the lofty chancel roof, 
A wiod-like voice replied, “ Forgiven! 
Emity FRENCH. 





THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


At a very early period in the history of Western Europe, Ireland was 
celebrated for her artists in bronze, glass, and enamel, no less than for 
the skill of her bards in music and poetry. The Opus Hibernicum was 
famous throughout Europe, and after the lapse of many ages of plunder 
or neglect, we still have the proud boast of being able to exhibit very 
many specimens of ancient native art-manufacture, such as no other coun- 
try of the West has produced, or at any rate can present to the light of the 
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nineteenth century. The style seems to have had its origin in this country, 
and to have flourished for a period of about twelve hundred years, or from 
about the first century of the Christian era to the middle of the thirteenth 
century, when a tempest of anarchy and ruin was destined to sweep away 
nearly every trace of the old civilization. Giraldus Cambrensis, who hated 
almost everything Irish except the music, speaks of the ancient decorated 
MS. books, which he saw at Kildare, as having the appearance of being 
traced by angel’s hands. FVortunately, we have not to rely on old writers’ 
accounts for our ideas on the subject of early Irish decorative art, or pale- 
ography. At home, the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy and the 
Library of Trinity College turnish subjects wonderfully beautiful and cha- 
racteristic of this class. As long, therefore, as there was any remnant of 
the old Irish race left, we would expect to find some evidence that the 
national genius had not entirely expired. It is a sad and curious fact, 
however, that the links which connect modern Irish art civilization with 
that of the olden time, say the thirteenth century, are few and scattered. 
In architectural works, indeed, we are sufficiently rich, and recent investi- 
gation has proved that our old abbey churches, and other edifices possess 
a strong, well-defined national character. There is nothing from Dover to 
Melrose in capital or moulding, to be found more graceful and artistically 
excellent than the details of many an island church, or western monastery, 
and these carvings, be it observed, are not io be found nearly the same in 
any other country, a fact which clearly demonstrates their native origin. 
In painting, unfortunately, we possess no specimen of medizval times, except 
the ruins of a few frescoes, as at Quin-abbey, Co. Clare, Knockmoy, 
Co, Galway, and one or two other places. These works, though much 
faded and washed by the rain of centuries, are still sufficiently well preserved 
to afford some idea of the artist’s power. They have the usual con- 
ventional faults of middle age paintings, but are very interesting, not only for 
their rarity, but also as affording us some knowledge of the dress, arms, etc., 
of our forefathers. In Quin-abbey, the subject represented was the Cru- 
cifixion. The figures were large and fairly drawn, but all of them, particu- 
larly that of the Saviour, have been greatly injured by the wanton and 
sacrilegious act of a troop of yeomanry, who, some time about ’98, made the 
abbey their rendezvous, and occupied themselves while there, in firing bail 
cartridge at the figure of Christ. Be this tale true or not in every respect, 
the bullet marks are there distinctly to be seen. This slight glance at old 
Irish art will not, we trust, be considered irrelevant, though our object at 
present is to notice some of the more remarkable of the paintings and other 
works of art at present on exhibition in Abbey-street. For the benefit of 
strangers to Dublin, we may as well mention what the Academy is. The 
body was incorporated by charter, in 1823; re-organized under a new 
charter, in 1861, and enlarged to thirty constituent members. It was ori- 
ginally endowed with an Academy House and Exhibition Galleries, through 
the munificence of one of its own members, the late Francis Johnston, Esq., 
Architect, and President of the Academy. During the winter season there 
are schools for the practice of drawing from the life, besides a school for 
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painting, and Professors regularly attend to superintend both depart- 
ments. 

The present is the thirty-fourth exhibition, and any of our readers who 
may recollect the appearance of the walls some years ago, before the estab- 
lishment of Art-Union Societies, cannot fail to be struck with the vast im- 
_ provement which has taken place in the character of the works displayed, 
Formerly the exhibition usually would not have attracted any attention but for 
the presence of a few important pictures from England or the Continent, which 
were brought over specially for the purpose of making something like an 
attractive show. Not that Ireland was even then without great painters, 
but, unhappily, our men of artistic genius had no field fur the exercise of their 
profession at home. They usually emigrated to London, as the annals of 
the Royal Academy will sufficieatly show, and thus we lost our Barrys, 
Maclises, Mulreadys, O’Neills, and very many others, whose names are now 
as household words wherever genius is appreciated or works of high art 
understood. In the present, and a few preceding exhibitions, we find a 
gratifying change from the old state of things. ‘This year the walls are 
covered with far more than an average number of excellent paintings, the 
majority of them by living resident Irish artists, who have formed, as it 
were, a school of their own—a school whose only books are the pages of 
Nature. In one respect only must we pronounce the collection a compa- 
rative failure. We find beautiful landscapes in such variety that almost 
any taste for the sublime or beautiful in Nature can be gratitied, exquisite 
sea-pieces in which the water seems to seethe and heave, or where the 
mighty ocean seems resting after a period of strife; fruit pieces, which it 
would be almost cruelty to exhibit to an imaginative child; animals, ter- 
restrial and aquatic, in fact, pictures almost of every class, except that in 
which Irish painters have won their greatest honours—we refer to works of 
the historical or imaginative character, of which but a few examples appear. 
This drawback to the success of the exhibition is no slight one, and we 
fear that it cannot be soon remedied. The practice of miniature painting 
has almost become a thing of the past, and even amongst people of condi- 
tion in this country at least, photographic nondescripts take the place of 
portraits in oil. From the class of miniature or portrait painters the most 
eminent men in the highest walk of art have generally sprung. We may 
take a very low view of the subject, but we confess we cannot see how the 
ordinarily-situated aspirant to the historical can live in these days of appa- 
reatly cheap, but really dear, because perishable, photographic manufactures, 
We trust that we can discern the beginning of a reaction in favour of the 
beautiful, old, legitimate, miniature and oil portrait, and we are sure that 
come it will, at last, for the public are slowly but surely beginning to dis- 
cover that for certain scientific reasons, to which it is not necessary now to 
refer, photography can never render a strictly correct likeness. Every por- 
tion of the figure, every feature of the face, in proportion as it is nearer 
to the lense than other parts of the subject, must be exaggerated and dis- 
torted. 114,“ The portrait of William Dargan, Esq.,” by Catterson Smith, 
Esq., the President of the Academy, is a truly noble example of the artist's 
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power, and is well worthy of its intended place in the National Gallery of 
Ireland. Mr. Smith, though an Englishman by birth, has long been settled 
in this country. His works are always remarkable for harmony of colour 
and breadth of effect, no less than for truthfulness of likeness. The picture 
of the “ Man with his hand in his pocket,” it would be useless to criticise. 
As # work of art alone, it would take a distinguished place in any colleetion, 
but any one im the least acquainted with the original mast also be struck 
with the happiness of the manner in which the character is expressed. “ The 
Portrait of Jadge Dobbs, of the Landed Estates Court,” by the same artist, 
is equally worthy of notice. 

Our portrait painters have not come out very strong this year. G. F. 
Malvany, R.H.A., an old favourite, is represented by some pleasing works, 
as is also J. B. Brennan, one of the newly elected associates. The like- 
nesses of Edward and M. Angelo Hayes, academicians, hold their usual 
places of excellence. The versatility of genius exhibited by these two artists 
is somewhat extraordinary, portrait, landscape, animals, architectural 
pieces, and even marine views, from their pencils being presented. But of 
some of the more remarkable of these by-and-bye. 

Perhaps one of the most original and beautifully-toned pictures in the col - 
lection is, 305, the ‘‘ Island Chief at Home,” by J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. It 
represents a Celtic medisval warrior, passing a quiet hour (from the quan-~ 
tity of arms and armour lying about, we must suppose his quiet hours to 
have been but few) with his wife and child. A couple of shaggy dogs, of 
the kind whilom used in Scotland and Ireland to hunt the wolf, lie at their 
feet. In all that constitutes a fine picture, we think this work of Mr. Pa- 
ton’s to excel, though we could have wished the faces of the Islanders to 
present more of the Celtic character. This is a kind of picture which few 
Irish artists, at home at least, ever attempt, and we would humbly suggest 
to some of our rising men, E. Fitzpatrick, the newly elected associate, for 
instance, to endeavour to illustrate our old dress and history, by occasionally 
giving us a picture of this interesting class. No. 6, “* Pepys and Lady 
Batten,” by J. D. Wingfield, is a very attractive picture, perhaps one of the 
best in the room. There is rather a sameness in the expression of the faces, 
but, take it for all in all, it possesses qualities which many of our Irish 
painters might do well to study. The figure and decorations of the egotis~ 
tical old coxcomb are admirably rendered. J. A. Jones, R.H.A., the painter 
of the “‘ Colleen Bawn and the Colleen Dhu” of last year, in number 396, 
has exhibited a picture which must prove most attractive to all who can 
appreciate good drawing and a cheerful subject. It represents « half- 
frightened child, the poet’s 

“ Fairy thing, with round red cheeks, 
That always finds, but never seeks,” 


at whose gown a playful little black terrier has made onslaught, as terriers 
will do with the dress of their young masters or mistresses. Another pic- 
ture by this charming artist is “Come Play,” a portrait of a daughter of 
F. W. Brady, Esq. 
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Bat, perhaps, the most interesting subject in connection with the exhi- 
bition is the evident advance made in our school of young Irish landscape 
»ainters, even within a couple of seasons. Last year the progress was suf- 
liciently marked, and we are happy to observe there is now no sign of 
flagging. 

In “ Loch Shiel, Evening,” Mr. Faulkner presents us with what we 
have no doubt will be considered the best landscape in the collection. “It 
is a silent, solitary spot in Inverness; yet it was here that the first move- 
ment was made towards a rebellion, which threatened to convulse the 
empire. Prince Charles Stuart and his followers landed here in 1745.” If 
we might venture one suggestion, in reference to Mr. Faulkner’s beautiful 
work it is that the canvas is too large for the subject. There are too many 
great breadths of mountain side and water, unbroken by variety of detail ; 
and when we think of the artist’s well acknowledged power of representing 
the most minute clump of herbage with the accuracy of a naturalist, we had 
rather we had had two smaller pictures, in which his unequalled skill in 
delineation might be exhibited. Nevertheless, in ‘* Loch Shiel,’’ we believe 
him to hold the highest position amongst the landscape exhibitors of this 
year, just as, according to the almost universal verdict of the learned in 
such matters, he undoubtedly did in his “ Pass of Glencoe,” in the last 
collection. No. 131, “A view in the Dargle,” and No. 35, “A Mid- day 
Effect,” are in Mr. Faulkner's very best style, a style, by-the- bye, which 
could only have been acquired by long and laborious study upon the spot. 
This painter has several other pictures in the collection, and all of the 
highest degree of excellence, but our space at present will not admit of 
further description. 

Mr. Marquis has evidently not been idle during the last year. Instead of 
Scandinavian scenes, with which few in these islands could fully sympathize, 
however unexceptionable the painting, he has given home views and effects, 
with which most of us who take an occasional summer tour, are familiar, His 
best picture is unquestionably ‘* Sunset on the Atlantic, Blasket Islands in 
the distance.” The peculiar swell, which, even in the calmest weather 
rolls in from the great ocean towards the shattered cliffs and headlands of the 
west and south-west of Ireland, is here admirably expressed. We know the 
scene depicted well, and can bear testimony to the wonderful truthfulness of 
the effect. Mr. Marquis’s deficiency is sometimes a want of sufficient finish, 
but, as most of his pictures are painted upon the spot, he compensates for 
a little roughness by the vigour and truthfulness of his colouring. This 
picture lacks no want of finish. It is full of atmosphere, and there is a 
solemn motion in the water, which suggests an almost unfathomable depth. 
In the three pictures entitled respectively, ‘‘ Morning—Leaving Port,” 
“‘ Mid-day—Storm at Sea,” and “ Night—The Ship Wrecked,” Nos. 159, 
209, and 189, Mr. Marquis has evidently suggested some of the haps and 
mishaps to which “ those who go down to the sea in ships” are liable, In 
the first compvsition all promises fair. There is a good, well-painted ship, 
a good sea and sky. We confess, we like the ‘‘ Mid-day” best, there is a 
freshness and saltiness in the sea very natural ; and from the short, broken 
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waves, and evidently increasing wind, we may expect a full gale before 
long. The only passage in this picture we do not quite approve of is, the 
flash of lightning in the distance. Perhaps, too, the rigging upon the weather 
side should be more “ taut,” as sailors say. In ordinary sea-pieces we may 
generally remark one great error in the painting which represents the waves, 
though ever so high, with smooth, glassy sides, exhiviting reflections. 
Now, in nature, during a gale, or even a stiff breeze, the great waves are 
always ruffled with smaller ones upon their sides, and these again with 
wavelets, the tops of all being blown off into spray when the wind is any 
way rough. Mr. Marquis has rendered his effect in a very skilful manner. 
In the “ Ship Wrecked,” we have a very pleasing, poetical picture, but as 
she has only been stranded, and evidently holds very well together, we would 
wish to have had some indication of the fate of her crew. The subject, 
though one of moonlight and desolation, certainly requires a figure or two. 
Mr. Marquis exhibits several other works of a varied and ivteresting cha- 
racter, but to which, the space assigned to this article, will not allow us to 
refer. 

If we had intended to mention our painters in the order in which we 
considered their merits to place them, perhaps, the name of Mr. Duffy 
should have appeared sooner. Of all the young artists of our rising school, 
Mr. Duffy possesses poetical genius in the highest degree. In his least pre- 
tentious work a fine aim and feeling are always expressed, and in beauty 
and correctness of form, and in truth of colouring, he excels. His greater 
works here, we believe, will not be so popular as some that are more in 
his older manner, but we are far from saying they are not pictures expres- 
sive of a fine artistic feeling, and in very many respects worthy Mr. Duffy’s 
well-earned reputation, No. 56, “ The Upper Lake, Killarney,” represents 
a well known scene. The treatment is broad and full of artistic power, 
but we would have preferred the picture upon a smaller scale. His “ Sun- 
rise,” No. 138, we consider far superior, inasmuch as it constitutes a great 
poetical work. The subject is simple in itself, and has been suggested by 
Moore’s beautiful lines— 

**T saw from the beach, etc.” 


The exquisite effect of roseate light, which one may see shortly after sun- 
rise, on a really fine summers morning, is portrayed in Mr. Duffy’s hap- 
piest style, a single gull hovering on the crest of a long wave, not exactly 
breaking, but as if it were settling upon the strand, adds, in no mean mea- 
sure to the poetic loneliness of the scene. There are some moonlights by this 
promising painter, and a “ Dargle Scene,” which we consider the best of all 
his works. 

In “Gougane Barra,” No. 92, Mr. Watkins, the painter of the “ Clonmac- 
noise,” which attracted so much attention last year, fully sustains his fame. 
He is one of our most accomplished artists, and delights in depicting 
scenes in his native land, hallowed by recollections of a glorious past. 

The subject is one of the most remarkable in Ireland. Huge, gloomy, 
treeless mountsins, enclose a lake, in which appears a little-wooded is- 
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land or peninsula, whereon stand the ruins of Saint Barry’s Monas- 
tery. The picture is so full of light and atmosphere, that at a little dis- 
tance it might be mistaken fora water-colour drawing of the highest ex- 
celleace. Mr. Watkins contributes several other works, painted with 
wonderful power and truthfulness. No. 298, “Old Wier Bridge, Killarney,” 
is a perfect gem in its way, and bears evidence of its having been coloured 
upon the spot. But, of all Mr. Watkins’ contributions this year, perhaps, 
the cleverest and most original is ‘‘ The Waterfall,” No. 314. There is a 
harmony of colouring, a silvery crispness in every touch of this exquisite 
work, which we have rarely seen excelled. 

Mr. W. M‘Evoy sends a number of well-executed landscapes, painted 
in a broad, effective style, but somewhat wanting in detail. The colour is 
generally too brown, or “ snuffy,” to fairly represent nature, as seen in 
these islands. A little out-door work amongst the glens of Wicklow, or 
even along the banks of the Liffey er Dodder, would remedy this defect. 

No. 20, * Margate Roads, with a ship in distress,” from the pencil of 
Edwin Hayes, R.H.A., is well worthy the reputation of this rising artist. 
Mr. Hayes may be considered as our Irish Stanfield, so full of power and 
truthfulness are his marine pictnres, whether the subject be calm or tem- 
pest, the river or the ocean. A large vessel, storm-worn and shattered in 
spars and rigging, as a last resource, has been brought to an anchor, which 
anchor does not seem to hold very well, or there may be danger of the 
cable or hawser parting. A number of fishing-boats are going to her 
assistance. ‘The vessel seems heaving and pitching as is if she would 
dive down headforemost ; and in the broken clouds and rack iu the strain- 
' ing cordage, the painter has so thoroughly expreased a gale that ene won- 

ders it is not heard. Mr. Heyes was long a resident among us, before he 
commenced his London career, which, we trast, will not close before he 
-shall have assumed in the public opinion of his adopted home, the high 
position to which his talents entitle him. But that our space will not al- 
low it, we would gladly refer to some other works from the same pencil. 
Mr. Kenrick, who holds, we believe, the position of Professor of 
Painting in the Academy, presents a few specimens of his peculiarly truth- 
ful style. We have no large work in the present exhibition of this gifted 
artist, but in “ Luggers running for Harbour,” and ‘‘ Cork Harbour,” we 
have evidence of his skill in depicting the aspect of the sea and sky as it 
may often appear to these who love a fresh breeze, and plenty of it. No. 
75, ‘Steam Power,” is another most truthful and beautiful little marine 
picture, in which Mr. Kenrick’s power of colouring and drawing is very 
apparent. 
Mr. E. Fitzpatrick, a newly-elected associate of the Academy, in the 
“ Harvest Dinner,” No. 201, presents a scene of Irish life which many 
will look-upon with pleasure. The artist must have had a sitter for each 
character, so life-like, truthful, and Celtic, is the expression of every face in 
this very happy picture. Some lines from Caviare sufficiently illustrate 
the subject :-— 
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**On stubbled uplands in the neon, 
The reapers feast, mid piles of yellow wheat ; 
All round, the dreamy harvest landscape shines, 
The blue hills glimmer thro’ the gekhes heat.” 


As a depictor of Irish character, Mr. Fitzpatrick holds a very high place 
among Irish artists, either at home or abroad. Many of our readers will 
recollect his beautiful and suggestive illustrations in “‘ Duffy’s Journal,” and 
other publications. We sadly want an artist possessed, as Mr. Fitzpatrick 
undoubtedly is, of an intimate knowledge of the feeling, and people of ire- 
land, to paint home scenes. Our school of portraiture and landscape has 
already taken a very high position. We would wish something more than 
that. Griffin, Banim, Carleton, and a score of writers beside, have found in 
our every-day life, and even domestic occurrences, not a little matter 
whereon to construct their most exciting, and it may be said, instructive 
romances. <A good picture, after all, is but a good epic, or history, or pas- 
toral, as the case may be, and, as we have had the writers, so, perhaps, we 
may yet have the painters among us. Mr. Fitzpatrick exhibits two other 
works, small, but characteristic sketches, one entitled the “ Bird’s Nest,” the 
other “ Scandal.” The expression in the latter is admirable. The story is 
evidently enjoyed, as much by the teller as the told. 

Henry MacManus, perhaps the most imaginative of our painters, sends this 
year, several very interesting contributions, the chief of which 4s. scene from 
**Mid-summer Night’s Dream.” ‘To the well-directed exertion of Mr. 
MacManus much of the success of our rising school of painting must be 
attributed. As head master of the school of design, he broke through the 
old trammels of teaching, and sent our students to the fields and glens, 
to shore and headland, for observation and study. In No, 127, we have 
a picture well conceived, and admirably worked out, though, we fear, it 
mast be considered somewhat in advance of public taste, in Ireland at 
least, at present, 

Our old friend and favourite, A. Nicholl, exhibits several land- 
scapes, painted in his usual happy style. No. 289, “ Falls of Rogie,” 
Ross. Shire, is, we believe, his best work this year. As a painter of cliff 
eeenery, particularly as found along the iron-bound coasts of the north and 
west of Ireland, Mr. Nicholl stands alone, and we are sorry in this collection 
to find nothing from his pencil, illustrative of the sublime scenes in which 
he usually delights. 

Charles Grey is worthily represented by a number of pictures, “ Wait- 
ing the return of the Deer Stalkers,” is, perhaps, the most characteristic of 
the painter’s peculiar genius. We are glad to perceive that they have been 
all sold. 

In 347, * Willow Trees on the Liffey,’ by W. F. Wakeman, we have 
a scene painted with great truth and feeling, but we had wished, perhaps, 
a little more finish, particularly to the right of the picture. 

‘The beautiful contribations of Edward and M. A. Hayes will add 
considerably to the reputation of these gifted artists. As a painter of 
military subjects and road-side incidents, Mr. M. A.. Hayes stands un- 
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equalled, at least in this country. His ‘‘ Mid-day Repast” is a fine 
example of drawing and colour, and may be looked upon as an example of 
water-colour drawing rivalling in richness and force of effect an oil-painting, 
Mr. M. A. Hayes proves the diversity of his genius by exhibiting works in 
landscape, cattle, and portraiture, in oil as well as in water-colours. Mr, 
Edward Hayes is equally versatile. No. 342, “ Oliver Goldsmith and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds,” is a charming work, remarkable alike for its admirable 
sentiment, perfect manipulation, and harmony of colour. It represents a 
scene upon which biographers love to dwell :—‘‘ The painter entered the 
poet’s room unnoticed. Goldsmith was seated at his desk, but he had 
turned away from the 7Z’raveller, and with uplifted hand was looking 
towards a corner of the room, where a little dog sat with difficulty on his 
haunches, with imploring eyes. Reynolds looked over the poet’s shoulder, 
and read a couplet, the ink still wet— 


‘By sports like these are all our cares beguiled, 
The sports of children satisfy the child.’” 


Some of Mr. Edward Hayes’ portraits may be looked upon as the finest 
works of this class in the collection. His landscape contributions are 
numerous, varied, and excellent. We were particularly struck by No. 384, 
*‘ Round Tower on Devenish Island, Loch Erne ;” and by 355, the “ West 
Door and Nave of Athassel Abbey, Co. Tipperary.” 

Mr. E. Shiel’s picture, ‘‘ The Temptation of Our Lord,” No. 260, is 
one of the most ambitious contributions to the exhibition. The aeriel per- 
spective of this picture is particularly good. 

This year we miss some of our old favourites. We find Petrie, 
Burton, Malrennin, and Bridgeford, amongst others, unrepresented ; but in 
235, a “ Pic-nic Party,” by S. Lover, a real old celebrity has turned up. 

Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy is represeuted by a ‘** South-west View of the Con- 
vent and Schools of the Order of Mercy, Kilrush, Co. Clare,” and one 
other drawing. To Mr. M‘Carthy’s exertions and genius we may uttri- 
bute the revival of the noble first pointed and decorated styles of ecclesias- 
tical architecture in Ireland. 

Mr. J. S. Mulvany has sent some very pleasing designs, chiefly for 
private mansions now in course of erection in various parts of the cvuntry. 

In works of sculpture the present exhibition is not rich. The model 
for the statue of W. Dargan, Esq., now being executed in bronze, and 
intended to occupy a position on the site of the Industrial Exhibition of 
1853, is a truly noble, life-like achievement, by Thomas Farrell, R.H.A. 

Perhaps the most interesting work in the sculpture-room is No. 467, a 
profile head of “ John Mitchel Kemble,” the great Anglo-Saxon scholar, who 
died in Dublin, in 1857, while engaged in collecting specimens of Celtic 
and Anglo-Saxon antiquities for the Art-Treasure Exhibition of Manchester. 
In this head Mr. James Cahill has done full justice to as noble a face, 
perhaps, as mortal man ever wore. Tne likeness is perfect, and an in- 
spection of the profile of this strong-minded, profound scholar will, we are 
sure, interest many of our readers. 
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Had our space admitted, we would gladly have drawn attention to 
’ several other contributions, both in painting and sculpture, which are well 
worthy of attention, but our space is necessarily limited, and we have been 
obliged to notice only the more prominent works as they struck us. 

Upon the whole, we believe the present exhibition to be the very best 
which has ever been held within the walls of the Royal Hibernian Academy. 
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“U f May. 
Upon a morn of May. 


* 
. 


Formed a snowy circle on the ; 
And placed in midst of all that levels lass, 
Who chosen is their queen—with her fine head 
Crowned with flowers, purple, white, = red.’ 
EATS. 


I. 


Tue venerable annalist who furnishes us with the plot and details of this 
little story, in which we offer him to the world, shorn of his quaint conceits 
and quainter phraseology, (overlaying his mind like the rusty moss on 
Mariana’s flower-pots, ) opens his narrative with a learned and lengthy essay 
on the Love Courts of the middle ages. How they originated he forgets 
totell us. He dates their commencement as far back as the eleventh cen- 
tury, rejecting the fable which ascribes their foundation to King Arthur 
of the Round Table, and says they were instituted to settle the differences 
and disputes of the Troubadours. Of their constitution, he tells us that the 
supreme judge, from which there could he no appeal in this world, or the 
next, was invariably a peeress, who was assisted in her functions by sixteen 
lady justices or assessors. The court was empowered to arbitrate between 
lovers, hear their complaints, and pronounce judgment. A lady might, and 
often did, appeal to it against the cruelty of a knight, who, having won her 
heart, was disposed to jilt her ; and not unfrequently was the case reversed ; 
and some amorous knight, sighing like a furnace, complained of the cruelty 
of his mistress, and invoked the action of the tribunal. Whoever de- 
murred against the judicial sentence was condemned to encounter the 
* dislike of every noble lady and gallant.” As for the love-jurisprudence 
on which the decisions at all times rested, our annalist gives a wearisome 
ang complex account, and he dwells with unctious delight upon this article : 
* Minus dormit et edit quem amoris cogitatio vexat”—that is to say, in 
round terms—* Love diminishes sleep and appetite.” He farther remarks 
that the court did not admit the epithet of “ sweetheart ;” but insisted on the 
amorous pairs being described as co-lovers (co-amans) ; for, as he gravely 
remarks, “ mutuality is the essential and trne quality of love.” Among the 
many cases which he mentions as heard and decided by this pleasant, yet in- 
exorable, court, are those of a knight against alady for pricking him with a 
VOL. Il, fF 
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p'n whilst kissing her; of a lady who brought an action against her lord 

for prohibiting her from wearing a jewelled dagger in her girdle; and a 

variety of others, all excellent in invention and wise in procedure. Hig 

chief authority, he frankly confesses, is Andrew, the author of the “ Liber 

de Arte Amandi, et de Reprobatione Amandi,” whose researches have been 

the common plunder of love historians for centuries. - But for the story: 

On the night of Shrove Tuesday, 1633, Charles I., some time before 

the first warnings of the Revolution, which cost him his crown and head, 

had been heard from the radical benches of the Commons, sat in the ban- 

quetting-chamber at Whitehall. The king, usually grave and reserved, 

was all life and vivacity ; his features, ordinarily so composed and tinged 

with that subtle melancholy which Lavater recognises as the harbinger of 

great misfortunes, were relaxed into smiles, and his laughter penetrated to 

the street, thronged with carriages and an expectant mob, including swarms 

cf chairmen and link-boys. His majesty was:not in state ; and neither 

were the noblemen, amongst whom might be recognised the Duke of 
Lennox, the Earls of Devonshire, Newport, and Elgin, Lord Fielding, Lord 

Dunluce, in court dress. An air of unrestrained freedom, which extended 
even to the ladies who surrounded the queen, like a tremulous prism of 
beautiful colours, pervaded the assembly. Laughter shook off etiquette ; 

and even jokes which Charles notoriously held in abomination, were deli- 

vered with considerable rapidity and humour. The cause of this refined 
abandon by a court, which made virtue a promineut figure in the proces- 
sion of the vices, was simply this : ‘The king and his nobles had just sat down 
from the representation of the well-known masque Calum Britannicum, writ- 
“ten attheroyalcommand by Mr.Thomas Carew, sewer in ordinary tohismajesty, 
Charles had not yet thrown off the costume of the masquerade, in which he 
had appeared as Mercury; for the queen thought he looked exceedingly 
handsome in a girt coat of flame colour, a white mantle trimmed with gold 
and siiver, a wreath with small falls of white feathers on his head, and a pair 
of azure-coloured wings at his heels. Seated on the cushions beside the 
king’s stool was Mr. Henry Spencer, the heir to an earldom, a young man 
of large accomplishments and no mean personal graces. He had personated 
the genius of the three kingdoms, and the universal opinion of the assembly 
was that no one could have looked to more advantage in his symbolical 

attire, consisting of a white-coloured robe, an olive garland, and a broad 
. pair of purple wings. At a little distance from him, but more to the king’s 
back, half-reclined at the feet of Lady Alice Clarence, the Celia embalmed 
for ever in the imperishable amber of his verse, one saw Mr. Thomas Carew, 
the poet of the era—the Jonson and Catullus of his day. Men who, after 
all that has been said to the contrary, are as envious of each other’s attractions 
as the crumpiest of old maids, admitted him to be handsome, witty, and 
eloquent. His face, a perfect oval, with a half-feminine lapse of character 
about the mouth, was enlivened by a pair of large, sea-green eyes, whose 
quickness of glance and suddenness of dilation betrayed intense perception 
and passion ; and his hair, antedating the picturesque arrangement which 
followed sharp upon the heels of the Protectorate, fell to-his shoulders in 
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broad curls of mixed gold and chestnut. Delicacy predominated in all his 
figure, from the exquisitely booted foot that sprawled upon the floor, to 
the fine, white, symmetrical hand, toying with the crystal charms suspended 
from the wrist of the Lady Clarence. - Of Alice herself our annalist tells us 
little, but Carew helps us to'an estimate of her perfections, in those 
poems, in which he confesses, “She has too much divinity for me;” 


- “Ah, she consumes her own idolater,” or likens her blood, in highly meta- 


phorical sensitiveness, to ‘‘ dissolved coral.” And in an elegy on the but- 
terfly which “‘ flew into her eye,” there meeting “ delicious death,” he swears 
that the insect had endured the sun’s blaze a season, but being dazzled by 
the brilliance of her orbs, it ‘‘ found thereina new and unknown light,’ 
and plunged into their fires. The banquetting-chamber, on the night of 
which our annalist writes, had been transformed into a theatre, by Inigo 
Jones. Delicate music, the composition of Mr. Henry. Lawes, gentleman of 
the king’s chapel, and the greatest genius of his time, was distilled through 
the hall through a tissue of silk, within which the orchestra was concealed. 
The singers had just concluded with one of Carew’s elaborate compliments 
to the royal pair: 

Charles smiled and darted a look of the keenest intelligence at the 
queen, who responded to it with a weak smile. ‘‘ Tot,” he said, addressing 

‘herby her pet name, “ do the poets speak truth knowingly? For my part, 
I cannot help thinking they must go through an academical course of lying 
to venture on such falsehoods as this.” 

“ Yet Bess did not think so,” replied the queen, and the allusion 10 
Hlizabeth was accompanied by a significant compression of her lips. ‘ Mr. 
Shakspeare, the play-maker, did not forfeit her f#vour, because of having 
designated her a ‘ virgin throned by the west.’” Charles shook his head, 
and the queen continued ; 

“Jf increase of wealth and honor come by the administering of com- 
pliment, why should one decline giving that which is at his command ?” 

“ You have driven the bodkin, Tot, through the eighth commandment,” 
cried. the king, ‘‘ what will Mr. Spencer think of your orthodoxy ?” 

Spencer, taking the king’s word as an invitation to join in the discourse, 
glanced at. Alice and Carew, both of whom had bent forward to catch the 
conversation, and said, “‘ Your majesties will pardon me, I humbly trust, if 
I think you do the profession injustice.” The poet is of imagination all com- 
pact; what are but mole hills to other men are mountains to him. His 
sense of greatnes exaggerates the power of its own organ, he can conceive 
no littleness, without magnifying and elevating it. ‘‘ He ——,” Spencer sud- 
denly stopped, arrested by the attitude of Carew, who, with white face, and 
finger to his lip, seemed to implore him to moderate the warmth of his. essay. 
Alice, too, looked a little startled, but smiled to him when their eyes met. 

att Pray, proceed, Mr. Spencer, we have but the heads of your discourse, ’ 
said the king. ' 

* And | beg, your majesty, that I may be allowed to right them. All 
poetry, however good or noble, carries with it one grave defect, a lack of intel- 
ligence, given, we may suppose, to remind even the poets that they are mortal. 
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By which I mean the inability to grasp a great character ; to come up, as it 
were, to its just proportions ; to furnish a depth and breadth sufficient to 
reflect its grandeur. This is permanently and eminently the case with 
poets, who attempt to set forth the wisdom and clemency of kings. They 
are appalled by the presence they would glorify, lost in the wilderness of 
perfections, which they seek to extend. Mr. Carew is a very able man, 
to which your majesty has testified by honours and favours innumerable; 
but there need be no apprehension that he will or can flatter your majesty, 
Even Homer would not try to crush Titan into a thimble.” 

The vile flattery of Spencer’s outburst, plain and palpable as it was, 
did not in the least discompose the king or his consort. ‘The former seemed 
to be elaborating some approved reply; the latter, with the stupidity of a 
woman whose crown was too heavy for her head, yawned and patted the 
floor with her slipper. Carew smiled benignantly on his advocate; and 
Alice, in a shy, fawn-like manner, kissed three fingers to her lover's friend, 
At last Charles spoke. 

“T am afraid, Mr. Howard, you would make too good a courtier. A 
king in your hands should dine daily on the birds of Jove, and sleep in 
frankincense. Too good a courtier, soh! too good a courtier !” 

‘Your majesty alarms me,” Spencer said, with a look of affected tre- 
pidation, for well he knew that flattery was never unpalatable to a Stuart, 
“‘ If to speak truth as one’s inmost soul prompts him to deliver it, bea 
virtue not exercised at court, I will turn a Raleigh, and become shepherd of 
the seas.” 

“And let your eloquence go with the winds—instruct the dolphins in 
the syntax of taste! Mr. Howard, we have too weighty on opinion of your 
talents to suffer them to be squandered thus. We do not discard genius 
because it has a subtle understanding, and an honest tongue. Now, as a poor 
testimony to your defence of the poets, what can be done to serve you ?” 

“Your majesty’s goodness overwhelms me. I had aa ambition once 
to preside over the Ports of “i 

“‘ Hush !” Charles interposed, “ call to-morrow on the chamberlain.” 

Spencer bowed, kissed the hand the king offered him, and retired. 
Groups were still dancing in different parts of the hall. He paused for » 
moment to observe them as they flitted across the gleaming floors, flashing 
with plume and jewel. In the interspace which divided the apartments, he 
saw Carew and Lady Alice Clarence. She was leaning upon her lover's 
arm, and though her tongue tripped merrily, and her laugh rang silvery 
clear, there was that in her face which betrays a woman’s indecision—the 
lapse of purpose which glides through irresolution into indifference, Spen- 
cer, fascinated by her superb figure, and fine head and face, leaned over @ 
chair and gazed at her long and earnestly. 

“That woman,” he thought, ‘cares little for Carew—nothing at all, 
mayhap, if her wicked little heart could be rifled of half its secrets. Heigh 
ho! what fools we, men, are! Gad, I’m half inclined to agree with © 
Quivedo, the Spaniard, the lower world would’nt be such a bad place after 
all, if the women were expelled from it. Extraordinary animal! With 
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her the faith of to-day is the heresy of to-morrow—the whim of the now, the 
orthodox canon of the next minute. What a pity—there’s the bumiliation— 
we can't do without her! Ah, I’ve known women so to shift and change, and 
ran before all winds that blow under heaven, that I would as soon tell my 
prospects to the city-crier, as believe in their constancy. Now ’tis the Duke 
of something’s fine hair; anon ’tis my Lord so-and-so’s calf; then such-a- 
one’s head and neck, and so on through a whole range of absurdities, until 
the last takes refuge in a gouty viscount, and admission to the back-stairs 
of the palace. Lovehim? not she. Poor fellow! he had to put his last 
question three times, so little does she heed his discourse; and then so curt 
an answer! I wish some familiar imp would tell me what that woman's 
looking for—her eyes search every nook of the building, and will not be at 
rest, Now it is the great door; now the king’s corner—and now—Gad, 
how the girl blushes !—at me !” 

Alice’s arm trembled so violently on Carew’s, that he turned to ‘her 
in unaffected alarm, and beheld her face and neck flushed, her eyes 
strangely agitated. ‘Is the place too hot, Alice—are you ill ?” he asked. 

Without the slightest show of effort, she mastered her emotions, gave 
him a ready smile, declared the place was charming, and that, she never felt 
better or happier. 

* But you blushed so awfully ?” insisted Carew. 

“ Did I?” she answered, with a look meant to be half humorous andin- 
quisitive.  ‘* Well, let me see what advantage your muse will derive from 
the incident ? There’s nothing strange in blushing ; but you poets are ” 

Even the greatest of us were blind. Iam not.” 

* Does not Mr. Spencer look charming, Carew? Happy genius!” 

* Do you wish to know him, Alice ?” 

She bent her head, reddened a little, and said “ No.” After a little pause 
she added: “ And yet, if the crime were not unpardonable in your eyes, [ 
should ambition the acquaintance of a gentleman so worthy and gifted 
as Mr. Spencer.” 

“ Where there is no loss there can be no sacrifice. Do you remember 
the story of the cloud at sunset? Come.” 

They crossed the floor, and stood before Spencer. ‘Lady Alice 
Clarence would know you, Mr. Spencer,” and Carew smiled mournfally. 

The rival smiled in turn. “ Your generosity, Mr. Carew, is only equalled 
by the condescension of Lady Clarence.” 

** And she wants you toshow her the frescoe in the outer chamber. 
It is crowded to excess, but with such a pilot—I must speak in elipses— 
Good bye.” 

For one moment Alice glared at Carew, and then the sea-green eyes 
of Spencer were dilated in astonishment. 

Will you not come ?” she asked. 

“We shall meet again,” said Carew, and turned on his heel. 

At that moment a court-usber advanced to the poet, and whispered 

“ The king !” 
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“You will not leave us?” said Spencer. ‘The king is fresh; he ) 
challenged Warden to tennis at midnight !” ‘" 
‘Then he requires all loyal assistance,” Carew said. ‘ Farewell.” 


Ii. 

» Isit fair to charge a woman with treachery, or inconstancy, because she 
rejects one lover for another? Love is seldom a question of taste, much 
less seldom a question of conscience. Poor Carew saw that he was dis. 
discarded ; and, beholding a rival in the shrine which he had long inhabited 
as priest and worshipper, withdrew in silence. Poet as he was, he felt 
it would be unmanly to reproach her; and, though his heart was filled with 
mortification, his pride wounded in its most sensitive part, he was brave 
enough to hold his tongue, and accept defeat with fortitude. <A few days 
saw him at Paris. The distractions of the brilliant capital, the society to 
which his position afforded him access, helped to allay the irritation of 
disappointment ; and, for a while, it seemed to him that he had buried his 
old passion for good, set up its tombstone, and committed it to ashes, 
It was a pleasant delusion, but destined to be short-lived. Spencer came 
to Paris in the beginning of Spring, and the sight of his rival revived the 
latent bitterness that slambered i in his heart. They met with all the cor- 
diality which marked their friendship in happier days; and each was care- 
ful to avoid the slightest allusion to a topic which had no attractions for 
either. The gossip of the court, the scandal of the back-stairs, the king's 
increasing infirmities, were the subjects they talked of. Strangely enough, 
* Carew began to like his rival. To look at bim, and think it was the © 
man by whom he was defeated ; to lay hands on the robber who had brokea 
into the sanctuary of his heart and stolen its jewel, filled him with a tor- 
turing delight. The two friends were invariably seen together, and few 
besides those in the secret of their lives could have guessed at the singular 
cause of that close companionship. Sv the days rolled on; and to Carew, 
Alice Clarence was as one whose hands we have folded, years ago, in the 
sweet, white sleep of death. 

Outside the barrier, at the date of our story, a Madame Silau kept 4 a 
house to which the sparks of the beau monde, eager in the pursuit of vulgar 
excitement, resorted for the purpose of gambling. A discreditable charac- 
ter surrounded the establishment; but the odour of bad repute did not 
prevent Spencer and Carew from visiting it. Madame was good-looking 
and vivacious ; the wiue was good, the play spirited, and the company 
agreeable, if not select. One autumn night, the smoking oil-lamps in the 
gambling saloon shed their dirty light upon a crowd of figures gathered 
around the principal table. ‘The Earl of Holland, who had but recently 
arrived from England, was present with two friends, whom he was de- 
lighting, in the intervals of the game, with highly-spiced anecdotes of the 
principal personages at court, Carew’s ears drank in every word, and his 
heart throbbed fast, when Hollond made a passing allusion to Alice Clarence, 
Spencer also appeared interested on the mention of her name. 
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‘ Monsieur Parand,” he cried, to a gentleman from whom he had just 
won arouleau of gold pieces, “ will you oblige me by holding your hand a 
moment? Holland, is.that little jade still alive ?” 

“ And as charming as ever. Fine woman, and agreeable too. Worth 
ninety-nine of your French beauties at the least. Eh! what does Carew 
think ?” asked Holland. 

“ She is very beautiful, and exceedingly good-natured,” was the reply. 

“ Good-natured!” exclaimed Spencer,” with a laugh. ‘ Come, come, 
be honest, and acknowledge that no greater jilt lives ia England. I know 
her, and I pledge my oath that if one could look at her, apart from her 
sauciness and coquetting, she might hawk flowers round St. Paul’s, and no 
oue suspect her of being a person of rank.” 

Carew coloured to the hair. 

“Mr. Spencer,” he cried, “those words, whether spoken in jest or 
in gravity, are cruel and cowardly! She was my friend—she is yours. 
We—” 

Indeed !” replied Spencer. ‘ Consider what has been said—‘ cruel and 
cowardly ;’ those are your words, Mr. Carew. Retract them, if you wish, 
or take the consequences.” 

“T take the consequences.” 

“ That is,” Spencer said, “ you prefer being run through the body to 
apologising for words hurriedly said in defence of a woman who would 
pledge her soul to the fiend for a coronet—by whom you have been jilted 
and despised—and I 

With a suppressed scream, with teeth set, and eyes fixed on the 
speaker, Carew’s hand flew to his sword-hilt. 

“Draw, Mr. Spencer,” he stammered; “‘ gentlemen can afford their 
blood to wash out language like this—draw ” 

Holland interfered, but was hurled from the middle of the room by 
the strong arm of Spencer. 

“Tf it must be, it must!” he cried. ‘ Mr. Carew, I warn you, before 
we cross blades, to look to your throat.” 

* It is proof against a ruffian’s weapon,” was the reply. 

*‘ Your courtesy is charming; suppose we salute each other,” Spencer 
said, and his eye glanced around the crowd of faces by which they were. 
hemmed in. 

“ We lose time, Mr. Spencer; we 

The words that followed were lost in the swift clash of steel. The 
combatants were experienced swordsmen—the engagement cautious, deadly, 
and accurate. Two minutes had not elapsed when Spencer fell to the floor 
with a cry, his antagonist’s weapon sticking in his throat. 

“Fly !” said Holland, as he grasped Carew by the arm, and hurried 
him to the door. 

“Ts he killed ?” 

“ Are you wounded ?” 

“Badly!” And Carew, uncovering his breast, exposed a blooded space 
which Spencer’s sword had penetrated. 


” 
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A window was flung up ; a woman leaned over the sill, and called up-n 
Holland. 

“ Be at Calais before morning if you care for your heads,” she said. 

‘Oh! Madame Sillaw !” 

“Come, come, don’t be boys! There’s nine o'clock! Bah! His 
throat spouts like a fountain! He wants Monsieur Carew’s forgiveness.” 

** He has it, with all fervour. Oh! my God! I shall drop before we 
get to the barrier. Do you . 

A noise from within silenced the speaker. Madame Sillau drew back, 
and for a moment the lights were quenched. A moment had scarcely 
elapsed when she re-appeared, 

‘Ts all over?” asked Holland 

* All over, Fly!” 


III. 


The sun shone down upon Hampton Gardens, It was a tender day of 
spring. The broad plats stretched away in blooming levels between the 
richly-turfed undulations with which the pleasaunce was interspersed. The 
honeysuckle had begun to expand; the.cherry-tree had unprisoned its 
blossoms ; the crocuses had withered, but there was a sense of odour 
under the lilacs, The sunlight penetrated the entire space, save where the 
massed and knotted ivy embowered some pure, white statue, fled like a 
Dryadess to its native shadows ; or where the high-heaped laurel smothered 
the lucid fountains in its golden-coloured leaves. The skies were at 
peace; the larks were singing. It was one of those days to which the 
heart opens as if to imbibe their sunshine ; when the brain is happier and 
clearer, and the sweet wind blows like a benediction from the heavens. 

The Queen of Charles I, was seated in the centre of a group of ladies 
and gentlemen, on a square terrace above thefountains and the laurels, 
They were bright times for the Stuarts. “The Martyr to Constitutional 
Liberty,” as Mr. Disraeli calls him ; the “ Speculator in the field of human 
sympathies,” as Mr, Collins will have it, might have felt some alarm for the 
grumblings of the tax-payers ; but the revolution was still far off, and the 
nation paid, Every one knows the moment of cloudy sensations which in- 
tervenes between waking and accurate perception ; every one who has read the 
history of the period of which we write, will distinguish a parallel between 
the two. Whilst “the grape bled and the gold grew” nothing was more 
natural than for the king and queen to wile away time in elegant dissipa- — 
tions. Therefore, her Majesty held “a court of love;” and the ladies and — 
gentlemen who fluttered before the throne, like the blue bottles in a sham- 
ble, clustered around the royal personages, and assisted in the proceedings. 
It was merry work upon which my lords and ladies entered with a fine, 
appreciative zest. To do Charles credit, his share of the functions was 
exceedingly slender, he preferring to sit almost apart from the tribunal, and 
busy himself with a collection of state papers, 

“ Where is Emily Clarence ?” asked the queen. 
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“She is here, most gracious lady,” answered a dapper earl, as he con- 
ducted the object of the royal inquiry to the front of the sedilia, 

‘And I accuse her of having outraged our laws,” said little Blanche 
Powcett, a young lady of French extraction, and a great favourite with 
the queen, who knew the full value of a skilled waiting-woman. “She 
bas sinned against the realm, by pretending to love two co-amans at the 
same time.” 

* Does the lady plead ?” asked the queen. 

The sweet hypocrite at the bar hung her head and trembled. 

*T am innocent,” she said. 

** Now, the gods save her!” cried Blanche. “Did she not give Mas- 
ter Carew, of whom we have most affectionate remembrance, her heart 
with one hand, whilst she filched it with the other? Did she not, at the 
same time and season, listen to vows from Mr. Spencer, who met swift 
death thereby ?” 

But,” interposed the dapper earl, ‘if it be allowable for a man to 
love two women 

“My lord!” cried the earl’s wife, rising, and honouring him with a 
look of condensed indignation, ‘‘ my lord !” 

The little earl was prudent—he smiled, and was silent. 

* As for me,” said Maud Beaumont, tossing her elaborate curls, “I 
protest I have no pity for the co-amans: She must be a small-hearted 
woman who cannot find place for two guests at the same time.” 

* But that is a violation, and against the statute made and provided,” 
answered Blanche; “ no one can be bound by two loves’ at once. So it runs.” 

“Yet, what she to do, Blanche? Is it not also set down—‘ Love is 
constantly either increasing or decreasing.’ Can a woman control it— 
does she bridle and spur her inclinations ?” 

*T beseech judgment,” replied Blanche. 

“TI loved Mr. Carew,” said Alice; “I loved Mr. Spencer. I loved 
them in succession, Of the two, I loved Mr. Spencer the warmer—Mr. 
Carew the longer. When both were absent from court, and Time became 
interpreter to my heart,—O, ladies, what does not Time unriddle for us 
all?—I found Carew was its dearest guest; and I love him still, banned 
as he is,” she exclaimed, as the blood rushed to her cheeks and the pas- 
sion dilated her eyes, “ immeasurably more than all other men! From 
him I can expect no forgiveness; and, dear to me as you all are, I would 
rather share his crust and exile than be the mightiest amongst us!” 

Maud clasped the pretty criminal to her bosom. 

“Be of good cheer,” she said, “ and retire into the yew-path until the 
court shall consider. Good-bye, my brave little woman!” 

Far from the precincts of the court, where the lawns spread wider, 
and the foliage was less dense, there is an open space with a solitary 
column, supporting a marble swan, springing from its centre. Thither Alice 
wandered, and leaning against the base of the pillar, abandoned herself to 
a confused medley of fancies, tinged with the melancholy of self-reproach. 
Her eye caught the shadow of a man moving across the grass, in the di- 
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rection of the great avenue of limes, which once traversed the entire 
length of the palace gardens. There was no mistaking that figure. IJm- 
probable as the bare idea seemed, it was Carew, gray and feeble, and 
broken down. Qn the impulse of the moment, Alice went round to the 
other side of the column, to avoid him. Her heart throbbed fast, as the 
sounds of his footsteps coming nearer and nearer, told her that in one 
moment she might meet him face to face, or allow him to pass on, perhaps 
for ever. The shadow was projected beyond the column—it was he, She 
took one step to follow him, Heaven guide her—another step and she 
pauses. He is a few yards beyond her—a little longer and there shall be 
no meeting. The fine nature of the woman triumphed. Clasping her 
hands she cried, 
“Oh! Carew!” 

The pallor-stricken face, the sunken, yet luminous eyes, were ‘ce to 
her. Five slow paces, and the two so long separated by the infidelity of a 
woman and the idiotcy of a man, stood self-accusing and speechless before 

each other. 
* ‘* Alice Clarence, God forgive you.” 

“Amen. And yet, as much as you hate me, hither, my poor love, you 

have come.” 

. ~ “Where else could I die?” and Carew, as a spasm of agony convulsed 
him, pressed his hand against his breast, and breathed hard. ‘God knows 
what you have destroyed; the wheel is broken at the cistern, what hand 
shall ever make it whole ?” 

‘¢ Not mine, alas! More miserable to me than all other losses is the 
- precious gift which I denied you, to fling it away on one, whom it could 
not enrich. You hate me, I deserve it; but if you have even a little pity 
left, give it me. Heaven sees how sadly I need it!” 

“Pity! Ah, Alice Clarence, there was a day when you refused me 
even so much. I knew a woman in happy years, all goodness, mercy, and 
gentleness; if a man’s love be not entirely worthless, she seemed to value 
mine. Turough doubts that might have conquered incredulity’s self, I held 
up, still reverenced, still worshipped her. And when the life-dream was 
at its climax, she turned and spat on me.” 

“Oh! Carew—oh, love, spare me!” 

* And if, for her sake, I’ve borne exile, and lost strength and favour 
and become this miserable wreck of what I once was, what remains for 
me ?” 

“‘To hate her with your whole heart,’’ she said, and turned her white 
face and fixed eyes to his. 

“ And yet, Alice, I do not—cannot hate you, my poor Alice—I cannot 
help but love you!” 

She hid her face on his shoulder, he felt her hot tears upon his neck, 
and his frame quivered. 

* Let us forget all that has passed, as a dream, to which there shall be 
a fairer awakening. Not here!” 
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* Yes, yes;” she said, thickly. ‘God does not give me this joy to 
snatch it away. Yes; here-—here— !” 

“No!” and he shook his head sorrowfully. ‘‘ All the portents of death 
areon me. For me eternity has begun to dawn, the sun will rise soon.” 

They sat down on the plinth of the statue of Ceres, in Hampton Palace 
gardens. Alice, choking from emotion, could only look into his wasted 
face, and shower kisses on his great, white forhead, wrinkled with unseason- 
able decay. 

* Ah, me,” he murmured, “in what other laud shall the spring come 
for me ?” 

‘Tn our own, love! You are young, and youth is not quickly over- 
come when kind hands help and sustain it. I will be your nurse, and we 
will wait with patience until this great cloud has passed off, till a sweeter 
season follow.” 

He pressed her to his bosom. “ DoI not hear the swallows twitter 
in yonder limes ?” 

% Yes, love.” 

“ Alice—my poor Alice.” 

With a last effort he threw his arms around her neck, and Thomas 
Carew became immortal. 


REVIEWS. 
DR. WILDE’S CATALOGUE OF IRISH ANTIQUITIES—THE GOLD 
ORNAMENTS.* 

We all recollect how, some five years since, on the occasion of the then 
approaching visit of the British Association to Dablin, Dr. Wilde under- 
took to put the vast and magnificent, but wholly unarranged, collection of 
antiquities in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy into order, and 
prepare a catalogue which would render its treasures intelligible to the 
stranger. Up to that time the Museum was almost a chaos—not even 
the commonest list of its contents was, we believe, in existence; and no 
man who had not made Irish antiquities his special study could derive the 
slightest information from an inspection of its shelves and glass-cases 
without the aid of some initiated cicerone. Well—the Museum was pro- 
perly classified and arranged, its contents duly registered, and the first 
part of the catalogue written, printed, and published with wonderful expe- 
dition, and all in ample time for the convenience of the numeruns scien- 
tific and learned strangers who honoured us with a visit in the August and 
September of 1857. Since then we had a second, and now we have @ 
third, part of the catalogue ; and for all this we are indebted to Dr. Wilde’s 


* CATALOGUE OF THE ANTIQUITIES oF GOLD IN THE MuSEUM oF THE ROYAL 
frisn Acapemy. By W. R. Wilde, Vice-President of the Royal Irish Academy. 
Illustrated with 90 Wood Engravings. Dublin: Published by the Academy, 
and by Hodges, Smith, and Co. ? 
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energy, devotedness, and ability. In such a case, some man must put his 
shoulder to the wheel, or the work would never be undertaken, much less 
accomplished. So far Dr. Wilde has executed his self-imposed and gra- 
tuitous task with infinite credit to himself—with great learning and in- 
dustry, at an enormous sacrifice of valuable time,—and with great advan- 
tage to the Academy, to Irish antiquity, and to the public. 

It is impossible not to be struck by the evidence of early civilization so 
patent in many of the articles of personal adornment described in the Cata- 
Jogue now before us. We have not the slightest doubt that many of them | 
are much older than our oldest written history. They belong to a period 
when there may, indeed, have been a written history also—as we have 
good authority for believing that there was—but then, its monu- 
ments have disappeared, and its records may be said to have come to 
us as traditions, taken up, it is true, by the chronicler in a still very remote 
antiquity, and thence transmitted to us in writing. They belong to a period 
anterior to the use of that charming interlaced style of ornament known a3 
Opus. Hibernicum, and which appears to have been peculiar to the early 
Christian ages of Irish art. We see no trace of that style of ornament in 
any of the gold articles figured in this number of Dr. Wilde’s Catalogue, 
and we are convinced that even that circumstance goes to establish their 
Pagan antiquity, Yet their workmanship evinces considerable skill in 
the manufacture, no slight knowledge of the art of working in metal, and 
to say the least, no despicable taste in matters of style and ornament for 
that remote age. 

It is a remarkable fact that a greater number of ancient gold ornaments 
~ have been found in Ireland than in all the other countries on this side of 
the Alps, collectively. This circumstance has astonished antiquaries, It 
has led some to conclude that the original colonizers of Ireland had come 
from countries in which gold was very abundant, and had brought a great 
quantity of that precious metal with them into this island. Such is the 
opinion which has been advanced by Dr. Todd, and it is one which we 
would gladly adopt, as it accords with our ancient accounts, which repre- 
sent the primitive inhabitants of Ireland as a highly civilized people, 
bringing with them into this country the arts of civilized life, such as those 
arts were, at so remote a period. Dr. Wilde, however, dissents from the 
theory of the importation of gold into Ireland as a necessary explanation of 
its great abundance in this island in remote ages. He observes that gold 
has been found in no fewer than seven localities in Ireland, and that in 
one of these—namely, the County of Wicklow—in which we are told by 
our ancient annalists, that gold was first smelted and manufactured in Ire- 
land, upwards of £10,000 worth of gold was procured within a few weeks 
in recent times, He also shows from the assays made of some of the an- 
cient gold ornaments in the museum of the Academy, that the degree of 
fineness nearly corresponds, in many instances, with that of the metal as 
found in its natural state in our mines, This is a curious coincidence, and 
ought to go far to settle the question of the native origin of the material 
of these gold ornaments. The opinion of our author, indeed, is, that gold 
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was the first: metal with which the primitive inhabitants of Ireland were 
acquainted, as being so frequently found on the surface of the soil, and in 
a purer state than any other metal. 

Of the ancient Irish gold manufactures there are at present in the Aca- 
demy’s museum three hundred and ten specimens, including several beau- 
tiful crescent-shaped diadems or tiaras ; torques, and other ornaments for the 
neck ; circular plates, fibulee of peculiar construction, and brooches for the 
breast ; armillz, bracelets, and finger-rings ; large torques for the chest and 
waist; and many other objects, among which are some of undetermined use. 
But, observes our author, these are only 


“A small portion of the gold antiquities found in Ireland, even within the 
century, the great bulk of which had been melted down by jewellers, long be- 
= the institution of the Academy’s museum, about thirty-three years ago. And 
even during this latter period far more articles of Irish gold have, in all proba. 
blity, found their way to the crucible than have been any where preserved as 
objects of antiquarian or historic interest. Besides those in the Academy, there 
are many noble specimens of Irish art in the Museum of Trinity College, and in 
the collections of private individuals, not only in Ireland, but also in England 
and Scotland ; and the majority of gold articles illustrative of the antiquities of 
the British isles, now preserved in the British Museum are Irish. The ignorance 
of the finders, the fear of detection, the low antiquarian value heretofore at- 
tached to such articles, the want of a law of treasure-trove—such as exists in 
otuer countries—the smallness of the fund placed at the disposal of the Academy 
for the purchase of such articles rendering it unable to purchase many valuable 
specimens that have been offered for sale, and the apathy and indifference with 
respect to the preservation of our national antiquities which have prevailed up 
to a very recent period, have all tended to promote this lamentable dispersion, 
or destruction, of the golden treasures found beneath the surface of the soil in 
freland, during more than a century and a half. How much may have been 
discovered prior to the commencement of that period, it is now impossible to 
calculate.” ‘ 


Until very lately, the law of “‘ treasure-trove” in this country was com- 
plicated, and of such a nature as to induce the finder to observe secrecy on 
the matter, and to dispose of the discovered treasure in a private manner, 
and at a sacrifice. Whenever coin, plate, or precious metals were found 
hidden in the earth, or in any private place, and the person who deposited 
them there was unknown, the property so found belonged to the govern- 
ment; but if found in a river or pond of water, or in the sea, or on the 
surface of the ground, then it belonged to the finder. By a Treasury Minute, 
however, recently obtained, through the exertions of « few noblemen and 
gentlemen connected with the Royal Irish Academy, this law has been 
changed, as far as Ireland is concerned, and the finder of any object of anti- 
quarian interest in this country, whether of the precious metals or other- 
wise, and whether under or over the surface of the earth, is invited openly 
to offer them for sale, with a promise of receiving the full value, as deter- 
mined by the Committee of Antiquities of the Academy, without any fear 
of legal claims under the law of treasure-trove, and without even the ex- 
pense of transmission. The course to be taken in such a case is to lodge 
the discovered treasure at the next police station, where a receipt for it is 
given; and after it has been submitted to the Committee of the Academy, 
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the antiqnarian value is fixed upon it, and it may be observed that such an- 
tiquarian value is always somewhat more than the mere bullion value which 
would be the utmost that a goldsmith or jeweller could afford to give for 
it; and even then the sale of the article is not compulsory on the finder, 
who may search for the highest market at his pleasure. This excellent re- 
gulation cannot be too generally known throughout the country; but if 
there were any use in vain regrets, it is to be lamented that it was not 
adopted many years ago, and many a precious relic of our national anti- 
quity thus preserved from destruction. 

This is the smallest. portion of the Catalogue, containing only a hun- 
dred pages, with 90 wood engravings; but it is perfect in itself as an enu- 
meration and admirable description of the gold ornaments preserved in the 
Academy’s museum. And while we desire to express our gratitude, in the 
name of the country, to Dr. Wilde for his indefatigable, laborions, and 
gratuitous exertions to give the public a descriptive Catalogue of the anti- 
quarian treasures contained in this splendid national collection, we would 
express a hope that the completion of the work will not be unnecessarily 
postponed by the Academy. 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE PERSECUTIONS SUFFERED BY THE 
CATHOLICS OF IRELAND, UNDER THE RULE OF CROMWELL 
_ AND THE PURITANS.* 
Dr. Moran’s Memoir of Oliver Plunket, Archbishop of Armagh, has 
_already secured for him a distinguished place among those writers who 
have laboured to preserve ard perpetuate all that is most valuable in our 
sacred and secular history. In fact, had he never published another volume, 
the work to which we have alluded would, of itself, entitle him to the grati- 
tude not only of his contemporaries, but of those who, centuries hence, will 
peruse that admirable biography of the martyred prelate. The “ Histori- 
cal Sketch,” however, is another evidence of the indefatigable zeal and: re- 
search for which Dr. Moran is so eminently remarkable, another proof of 
the unwearied industry with which he works for the honour of our religion 
and native land. 

The object which the learned author proposed to himself in writing 
the Sketch of the Cromwellian Persecution was, if we mistake not, to show 
the Catholics of this, and every other country where the English language 
is spoken, how our predecessors in the faith behaved themselves at that 
awfal period, when the whole Irish people, after a brave, but unsuccessful, 
resistance, were overborne and down-trodden by the fanatical Puritans. 
Doabtless, the generality of readers are already familiar with Cromwell’s 
Trish campaigns, and very few are ignorant of the massacres which that 
ruthless tyrant perpetrated in Drogheda, Wexford, and elsewhere; but, 


* Historican SKETCHES OF THE PeRsEcuTIONS SUFFERED BY THE CATHO- 
1ics OF IRELAND UNDER THE RULE OF CROMWELL AND THE PuRITANS, by the Rev. 


Patrick Francis Moran, Vice-Rector of the Irish College, Rome. Dublin ~~ 
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till the present volume appeared, we had no categorical narrative of the 
sufferings to which Cromwell doomed the Irish Catholics, clergy and laity, 
for their unswerving attachment to God, king, and country. Their devo- 
tion to the creed of their fathers, and their loyalty to a worthless sovereign, 
sire of a son still more worthless, involved them in common ruia, and 
brought downon their heads that curse—death, outlawry, and confiscation,— 
which to the present day remains proverbial in Ireland. There are many, 
doubtless, whose squeamishness, real or affected, will find fault with the 
« Historical Sketch,” simply because it revives memories: which the over-sensi- 
tive woald have buried in oblivion. Objections of this sort, however, are 
little worth; for, on the same principle, and to cater to such tastes, we should 
destroy the Roman Martyrology and every other book that records Christian 
heroism struggling against the iron hand of despotism. Nor are we to 
forget that the Irish Catholics have been held up to the world by Temple, 
Borlase, and other lying writers, too numerous to mention, as a race plunged 
in ignorance, rioting in blood and rapine, and incapable of performing a 
single deed that could be pleasing in the sight of God or man. It is quite 
certain that the fanatical Puritans pretended to view them in this light, 
and thought that they were justified in exterminating the whole race by 
sword, halter, famine, and every other device which wicked ingenuity 
could invent. ‘This, indeed, was merest pretence, but the real object of 
those canting knaves was to get possession of the churches, estates, and 
homesteads of the Irish Catholics, after the latter had been swept from 
their native soil. Instead, therefore, of finding fault with the ‘* Historical 
Sketch,” we should rather be proud of it, as an able and lucid vindication 
of our national honour, and as an unanswerable apology for our Catholic 
forefathers, whose devotion to the faith defied Cromwell’s sword, and came 
out, if possible, brighter and more purified from the terrible ordeal through 
which it had to pass. Every Irish Catholic should feel himself exalted by 
the contemplation of what his predecessors had to endure for their religion, 
and none’can say that he has formed an adequate notion of their sufferings 
till he has perused the pages of this admirable volume. Want of know- 
ledge may, in nany instances, be excusable, but surely it isa shame and a 
disgrace to be ignorant of the vicissitudes of Catholicity in this island, or 
of those who laid down their lives in the dungeon and on the scaffold to 
transmit the sacred deposit to us, who enjoy its manifold blessings now 
that the sword of persecution is rusting in its sheath. 

The long series of pains and penalties inflicted on the Trish Catholics 
by Cromwell and the ministers of Charles II. is faithfully and minutely 
detailed in Dr. Moran's ‘‘ Sketch,” and we may here observe, that many of 
the documents he quotes were never before published, being for the most 
part “ Reports,” carefully drawn up by ocular witnesses, who deposited 
them in the Roman archives, where they might have lain, lost to the read- 
ing world, were it not for the research of the learned author. The veracity 
of those Reports, so painfully minute and circumstantial, is placed beyond 
doubt by collateral evidences collected from Protestant writers, whom Dr. 
Moran cites; and we need hardly state, that he has given additional 
value to his book by copious extracts from Dominic O'Daly, Lyneh’s 
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“ Life of Kirwan,” “ Cambrensis Eversus,” and other works of equal im- 
portance. 

As we hope that the Historical Sketch will pass through many editions, we 
take this opportunity of suggesting to Dr. Moran, that he can materially 
heighten the interest of the chapter which he devotes to “Individual Ine 
stances of Persecution,” by consulting Carte’s Life of the Duke of Ormond, 
where he will find many examples of fiendish cruelty inflicted on the Catholics 
by the Lords Justices of the period, far surpassing in atrociousness any that 
we read in the fabulous histories of the Inquisition. We may also remark 
that it would be well to record how many of the worst persecutors of the 
Irish Catholics died, for, as is generally the case, most of those miscreants 
came to a horrible and untimely end. Thus, for example, Sir Charles 
Coote* was shot dead in Trim, after he had risen from warming himself at 
a fire made of a wooden i image of the Blessed Virgin, which he contemp- 
tuously caused to be hewed into billets. The renegade Lord Esmond, too, 
the murderer and exterminator of the O’Byrnes in Wicklow felt God's 
avenging hand press heavily on him, for, after being struck blind, he died 
on the road-side, and was laid in the ancestral vault, unreconciled and un- 
anealed. Many instances of similar visitations overtook others of the chief 
actors in the bloody drama, so graphically described by Dr. Moran, and we 
trust that he will find room for them in some future edition. Meanwhile, 
we will claim for this excellent volume a niche in every Irish library, and 
we would recommend all those who are entrusted with the training of 
Catholic youth, not only to place it in their hands, but, if possible, to make 
them learn every page of it by heart, for there are few books fuller of 
instruction, interest,and edification, and none, certainly, better calculated to 
make us love our religion, and revere the memories of those who died mar- 
tyrs to uphold it. Before dismissing this subject, it may not be out of 
place to observe, that the “ Historical Sketch” is dedicated to the Rev, 
Monsignore Yore, than whom none could be better entitled to such a tribute 
of respect and esteem. This venerable ecclesiastic is, indeed, the last link 
of that long chain of priests who lived in the penal times—one of those 
_ who beheld our sanctuary, and our beauty, and glory laid waste. Hap- 
pily, however, for himself and the community at large, he has survived 
those evil days ; and now, grown gray in the constant performance of good 
works, he can calmly contemplate a new order of things, for which we are 
in great measure indebted to his pious and patriotic exertions, The churches, 
the asylums for the deaf, the dumb, and the blind, which he has founded, are 
so many imperishable monuments of his zeal and disinterestedness; and when- 
ever it may please God to call him to his reward, the tears of the orphan, and 
the regrets of all those who appreciate virtue, will be showered on his grave. 
So, indeed, should he be honoared whose whole life has been a practical 
commentary on the beautiful words of the Psalmist—* He hath distributed, 
he hath given to the poor.” Need we add, that justice of this sort re- 
maineth for ever and ever ? 


* Coote was buried in Dublin, and his tomb bore the following significant 


inscription :— 
“ 's glory, Scotland’s wonder, 
d’s yews here lies under.” 





